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HIS VOLUME 25 not sufficiently complete to 

| be called an autobiography. I have simply 

picked out incidents here and there which 

stand out in my memory because they were interest- 

ing to me at the time. I have set them down in the 

hope that they might prove interesting to others. 

On account of the rambling nature of the narra- 
itve, I have called it “‘Foot-Prints.” 

I wrote the narrative in the first place for my 
children, and the edition was limited to five (type- 
written copies). The size of the edition was deter- 
mined by the fact that five copies were all that the 
typist could conveniently make at one printing. 
By a fortunate coincidence, I have just five chil- 
dren, so that the first edition was immediately 
disposed of. 

Inquiries for the book began to pour in, as many 
as five or six of them. The three other members of 
my golf foursome said that they would read the 
book if tt did not cost them anything, and my wife 
said that she would buy acopy if I would give her 
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the money. Due to this insistent public demand, a 
second printing was determined upon and this ts tt. 
As I have mentioned my great uncle Gurdon §. 
Hubbard several times in this narrative, and as his 
life has historic interest, I have appended an ad- 
dress delivered by my father April 16, 1907, before 
the Chicago Historical Society. I have put this at 
the end of the book in the hope that readers would 
feel tt incumbent upon them to read everything 
that precedes this address, before reading the ad- 
dress ttself. 
If any reader after a conscientious effort finds 
that he does not like the book, he may return tt, 
and no questions will be asked. 


H. R. Hamittron 
Oak Park, Il]., Dec. 25, 1927. 
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Y FATHER was born on the North Side 
M 


in Chicago, and in this, as in many other 

things, I followed his example. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1861, on Ontario Street near Dearborn, 
I made my advent into the world. The time did 
not seem particularly auspicious. Mars must have 
been in eonjunction with the dog star or some other 
ferocious star, because the clouds of war lowered 
darkly over the land. The feeble administration 
of Buchanan was drawing to its unlamented close. 
Seven great states had passed ordinances of seces- 
sion, and everywhere men were asking each other 
“What of the new Railsplitter President ? Will he 
be able to preserve the Union without battle, or 
must we engage in a fratricidal contest?” 

My parents were pathetically young; Father 
was not yet twenty-one when I was born. Still suf- 
fering from his terrible accident of a few weeks 
before, he had fallen out with his father and had 
no money and no employment, and no prospects 
of either. If it had not been for his mother’s rela- 
tives, Uncle Gurdon Hubbard, his wife Aunt Ann, 
and his grandmother Hubbard, the mother of his 
mother, Aunt Ann and Aunt Ellen Holt, his situa- 
tion would have been gloomy indeed. 
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As to my ancestors, I am unable to say very 
much, because my posterity has so fully occupied 
my attention, that I have not had time to think 
much of my ancestors. As to the Hubbards, I was 
always of the impression that they came over on 
the ship ahead of the Mayflower, and were at the 
dock to welcome Elder Brewster and the rest of the 
old home folks when they stepped ashore. At any 
rate, they settled within twelve miles of Plymouth 
Rock, and while different members of the family 
transferred their bodily presence to other spheres, 
in spirit they never got more than twelve miles 
from Plymouth Rock. 

The Hamiltons were new arrivals in the coun- 
try, my father’s grandfather, James Hamilton, 
having come from England and settled in Virginia 
shortly after the Revolutionary War. I do not 
know much about him. My father’s sister, Aunt 
Sarah, always represented him as being somebody 
quite elegant and important. My father, however, 
who delighted in teasing his sisters, presented a 
contrary picture. I have heard him say, ‘Sarah, 
you know that the old gentleman was as ignorant 
as a horse-block. He couldn’t read a word.” To 
which Aunt Sarah indignantly replied, ““Why the 
idea, he used to sit in front of the fire and read the 
paper every morning.” Father’s rejoinder to this 
was, “Yes, and he always held it upside down.” 
I remember that up to the time of the Chicago Fire, 
we had a little trunk covered with calfskin, tanned 
with the hair on, which had been made by fath- 
er’s grandfather. Aunt Sarah claimed that he was 
a gentleman amateur who made trunks for his 
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friends, but Father said that he was a journeyman 
trunk maker, and a very poor one at that. 

My mother’s people were named Raymond, and 
B. W. Raymond, an early resident of Chicago and 
twice mayor, was her cousin. They came to Amer- 
ica long before the Revolution, and various mem- 
bers of the family fought in that war. One of them 
was standing on a log at Ticonderoga taking pot 
shots at the British when a cannon ball struck the 
log and tore off his heel. According to the Ray- 
mond genealogy, the family was French and runs 
back to Count Raymond of Toulouse. Count Ray- 
mond, I believe, was executed, so that in this case 
and perhaps in the case of great grandfather James 
Hamilton, the warning of James G. Saxe in his 
poem of “The Proud Miss MacBride” appears 
appropriate: 

“Depend upon it my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farther end 

By some plebeian vocation ; 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

‘May end in a loop of stronger twine 

That plagued some worthy relation!” 


My mother’s grandfather, emigrated from New 
England to “York State,” settling near Potsdam, 
and in due course, my grandfather, Hiram Ray- 
mond, the youngest of a large family, took his 
young bride, Elizabeth Lane, and emigrated to the 
new territory of Wisconsin, where he took up gov- 
ernment land seven miles from Beloit, and there 
my mother was born in 1839. 
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The events of my first four years did not make 
much of an impression on my infant mind. I was 
two months old when Fort Sumpter fell, a year 
and a half old when the battle of Antietam was 
fought, about two and a half years old at Gettys- 
burg, and a little over four when Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox. None of these events so important 
to older people made any impression on me. All 
that I can remember of this period is that once 
Frankie Brewer, the little boy who lived next door, 
and J ran away. We heard the drums and fifes, and 
clasping hands, we ran to Clark Street to see the 
soldiers march by. Clark Street was only a block 
away, but our escapade caused great excitement 
and we were ignominiously escorted home by a big 
policeman. I remember, too, that a big boy who 
lived near us had a little wagon and a team of 
goats and sometimes he let me ride in the wagon. 
I always called him the goat boy, and passionately 
longed to be bigger and have a team of goats 
myself. 

Then, I remember that my Aunt Frances, my 
mother’s younger sister, visited us and that she 
used to rock me to sleep. She used to sing to me, 
and Annie Laurie was my favorite. According to 
her version, the first line of the song was “Max 
Welton’s banks are bonny.” Night after night I 
pondered over the inscrutable mystery involved 
in this statement and finally asked her, “‘Auntie 
Frank, why did Max Welton spank her bunny?” 

My next recollection is a very vivid one, and 
is easy to mark as to time. On April 15, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln died, and a few days after- 
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wards his body was brought to Chicago on its way 
to Springfield, and a great public funeral was held. 
I was four years and two months old, and my par- 
ents took me with them to see the funeral proces- 
sion. We had a window on the second floor of a 
downtown building. The downtown buildings of 
that day were two or three stories in height, with 
perhaps an occasional four-story building. They 
were all draped with long strips of black cambric, 
descending from the cornice to the street. The win- 
dows were full of people and the sidewalks were 
crowded with silent watchers. As the head of the 
parade came in sight, the mournful sound of the 
“Dead March in Saul” struck upon the ears of 
the waiting multitude and every hat came off. 
First came a squad of police, then the great mili- 
tary band wailing out the funeral dirge, then a 
troop of cavalry with horses prancing and pen- 
nons draped with crepe. Then came the great 
catafalque bearing the casket covered with the 
Stars and Stripes. It was drawn by six horses, each 
with a tall black plume of ostrich feathers on its 
head, and’ a soldier walked at the head of each 
horse. Behind the catafalque came a long proces- 
sion of infantry clad in the Civil War blue, march- 
ing, with their colors draped, to the measured beat 
of muffled drums. The Eighth Wisconsin, the 
regiment which carried ‘Old Abe,” the war eagle 
through the war, was in line and a standard bearer 
carried ‘Old Abe” on a perch at the head of the 
regiment. As they came opposite our post, the eagle 
raised himself on his perch and flapped his wings. 
Of all the day’s pomp and pageantry, the horses 
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with the tall plumes and the eagle made the great- 
est impression on me. 

When I was five years old, my parents moved to 
Ashton, Ogle County, Illinois, near Dixon, and we 
lived there nearly three years. I remember very 
little about this period of my life. I went to a pri- 
vate school kept by Miss McFerran, and was the 
youngest pupil in the school. 

I remember the local company of soldiers com- 
ing home from the War and marching through the 
village street, and I remember that the scholars all 
wore their best clothes, the girls white dresses with 
red and blue ribbons, and we all stood on the steps 
and in the windows and sang ‘“‘Columbia the Gem 
of the Ocean” and “‘When Johnnie Comes March- 
ing Home’ as the soldiers marched by. The ‘Star 
Spangled Banner” was not then supposed to be the 
National Anthem, and I wish that it had never 
attained that honor. 

I also remember hunting on different occasions 
with my father and Mr. Wilbur, who lived next 
door. I drove an old horse and light wagon along 
the roads, while they ranged the fields on either 
side with their dogs, returning to the wagon at 
frequent intervals to leave their game. We would 
return home with the wagon box literally heaped 
with prairie chicken, quail, snipe, upland plover, - 
and occasionally a few woodcock. 

Doctor Williams, a young surgeon who had just 
been discharged from Army Service, visited much 
at our house, especially when my Aunt Frances 
was there. He was much interested in her and they 
afterwards were married. We had a little Irish 
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maid named Kitty Cleary, and mother arranged a 
plot with her for the confusion of the Doctor and 
Aunt Frances. The doctor was a dinner guest, and 
there was an apple pie for dessert. The pie was 
crimped very neatly and regularly around the edge, 
and when Kitty brought it in, Mother said, ‘““Why 
Kitty, however did you crimp the pie so nicely?” 
“Sure, mum” was the reply, “I made thim with 
your false teeth.” As mother never had a false 
tooth in her life, the joke was rather on her. How- 
ever, Frances was overcome with confusion at this 
faux pas before her suitor and the doctor nearly 
strangled in his efforts to pretend that he had not 
heard the remark. 

When we moved back to Chicago, we lived on 
La Salle Street near Schiller, and I went to the La 
Salle School. This school was situated on the tri- 
angular piece of ground where La Salle Street runs 
into Clark. The school fronted south on the base 
of the triangle, and the playground ran back to 
the apex. The City Cemetery was across the street 
where Lincoln Park now is, and the boys used to 
climb through the fence and fill their pockets with 
acorns, which we used to throw at each other at 
recess. We afterwards moved to a house on La 
Salle, near Chicago Avenue, across the street from 
where ‘“Moody’s Tabernacle” now is, and I was 
transferred to the Ogden School, which stood in its 
present location. 

I went to New England Church Sunday School, 
and was in a class taught by Mrs. Chesborough. 
The other members of the class were Will and 
Harry Hubbard, Paul Blatchford, Trufant Spil- 
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man, and Will Baird. Willys Baird and I are the 
only ones of this ante-fire Sunday School Class 
who are left. 

My grandmother Hubbard, who was really my 
great grandmother, lived at this time with her 
daughter, Mrs. Gurdon S. Hubbard. She was an 
old, old lady by the standards of the time, having 
been born in 1788, although I presume that were 
she living now, she would still have “‘that school- 
girl complexion” or an imitation of it, and would 
be wearing short skirts and high-heeled shoes, so 
that no one could tell whether she was a great 
grandmother or a great granddaughter. However, 
she wore a black silk dress with a white kerchief 
and lace cap. Everyone called her Madam Hub- 
bard, and her room and herself always smelled of 
lavender. Every Sunday morning before I went to 
Sunday School, I went to recite my Sunday School 
lesson to her. I had to memorize the ten or more 
verses of the day’s lesson, and was obliged to be 
absolutely letter perfect. If I stumbled over the 
most inconsequential word, I had to sit in the cor- 
ner and study the lesson again, until I knew it 
exactly. When I had accomplished this, Grand- 
mother gave me ten cents. She always kept a store 
of new, crisp, paper ten-cent pieces for this pur- 
pose. There was no fractional silver coinage in cir- 
culation in those days, and we had paper fifty, 
twenty-five and ten-cent pieces. I owned the ten- 
cent piece until I got to Sunday School, where I 
put it in the collection envelope. 

I loved my grandmother Hubbard very dearly, 
and liked to visit her, although she often asked me 
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embarrassing questions. She asked me once if Doc- 
tor Williams, my Aunt Frances’ husband, was a 
Christian. I was only nine years old and had never 
sounded the Doctor on this question, but I had 
seen pictures of heathen in the Sunday School 
papers and they seemed to be quite destitute of 
clothes, whereas the Doctor was quite particular 
about his clothes and seemed to have plenty of 
them. Also the Doctor was a good scout and a 
friend of mine and I perceived that he would stand 
better with grandmother if he were a Christian, so 
I confidently assured her that he was. 

I do not remember anything more in particular 
about our life there, except that on the last day of 
school in June, 1871, I “spoke a piece’”—“‘The 
Duck and the Kangaroo,” one of Edwin Lear’s 
nonsense rhymes. I do not know who selected this 
classic for me, nor whether it furnished an ade- 
quate opportunity for the exercise of my talents, 
but I do know that it exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on my life for several years because I was 
known thereafter as “Kangaroo.” 

We now come to an event of major importance, 
every detail of which is as clear to me as if it 
happened yesterday. 
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()ciicszce 9, 1871, is a date that no old 


Chicagoan can ever forget. For many years 

thereafter all Chicago chronology split at 
this date. There were only two periods of time: 
wpetote thesire and.“ Aiter the fire.” The day 
was Sunday. For weeks there had been no rain and 
the wooden city was as dry as tinder. All day long 
a southwest gale swept clouds of dust across the 
parched city. In the evening an insignificant blaze 
started over on the West Side. My father had been 
at home that Sunday and left in the evening for 
his coal mine in the western part of the State. As 
he sat on the rear platform of the sleeper, he heard 
the fire bells and saw the light of the fire, but of 
course had no reason to believe that it was any- 
thing but an ordinary fire. My mother had the 
front bedroom in our house fronting on La Salle 
Street, and I slept in a back bedroom. At two 
o’clock in the morning she awakened me and said, 
“Harry, get up and dress as quickly as you can 
and come into my room.” When I went into the 
front room, I was amazed to find that although the 
gas was not lit, the room was as light as day. Look- 
ing out of the window, I saw that La Salle Street 
was jammed from one side to the other with a 
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pushing, struggling mob. Some of them were car- 
rying children, and some were wheeling babies; 
others carried great bundles wrapped in sheets or 
two or three chickens tied by the legs. There were 
canary birds and parrots in the procession as well 
as dogs and goats. Here a couple of husky sons 
supported their aged father, and there a sick wo- 
man was borne on a hastily improvised stretcher. 
They were all pressing northward, and it looked as 
if a whole population was fleeing the wrath of the 
invader, which was indeed the case. Far to the 
south, the sky blazed with the radiance of noon- 
day and although the fire had not yet crossed the 
river, and was more than a mile away, the air 
above was full of embers, blazing sheets of tar 
paper, and even burning boards hurrying on the 
wings of the southwest gale like scouts ahead of 
the main army, carrying terror to the ever-increas- 
ing crowds in the streets, and scattering destruc- 
tion wherever they fell. So it was that the water 
works at Chicago Avenue and the Lake caught fire 
before the fire ever reached there, and the water 
supply was cut off. The air became hotter and 
hotter as the gale grew in fury and from the dis- 
tant battlefront where firemen and policemen still 
fought a losing battle with the flames, came the 
sullen boom of explosions and the crash of falling 
walls, as they blew up great buildings in the hope 
that so they might stay the on-rush of the fire. 

My uncle Gurdon Hubbard lived two blocks 
north of us at the northwest corner of La Salle 
and Locust streets. He had a large, square house 
which with stables, green house, and garden occu- 
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pied practically the entire block. Diagonally across 
from his home and occupying the whole block be- 
tween La Salle and Clark and Locust and Chestnut 
streets were the residence and grounds of Mr. E. 
B. McCagg. My mother sent me to my uncle to 
ask him what she should do. I found the family 
up and dressed and uncle was surrounded by a 
group of people, some of whom had already been 
burned out and others who had fled from their 
homes because they expected to be. Some of the 
women were crying and some of the children were 
wailing. They had come to him because they had 
always gone to him for help, and did not know 
where else to go. Calm and unrufHled, as if he were 
the host at a garden party, he was comforting the 
women and directing the men to tear up the car- 
pets in the house, wet them in the cistern and 
spread them on the mansard roof. He had a light 
station wagon and he directed his man to harness 
one of the horses and go back to our house with me 
and bring whatever of our household effects we 
could. His idea was that, his grounds being large 
and surrounded by other large grounds, goods 
piled up in the garden might escape the fire. We 
made our way back through the press not without 
difficulty, and my mother gave us a load of the 
most necessary and portable articles, such as cloth- 
ing, books, pictures, etc., which we took back with 
us. Our hopes of saving them were vain, however. 
They all burned except a few articles which were 
buried in a hole in the garden. 

When I got back to our house, the fire had 
jumped the river and was perceptibly nearer. Mrs. 
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Barclay, our next door neighbor, a charming young 
woman, the mother of my friend Alex Barclay, 
had come out to the sidewalk and Mr. Kelly, who 
owned a large mansion next door to her, had also 
come out. Mr. Kelly was an Irishman who became 
rich in the whiskey business and was hardly in the 
same social set as Mrs. Barclay. She had never 
spoken to him before, but moved by a common 
peril she said, “Oh! Mr. Kelly, do you think that 
the fire will come here?” He replied, ““H—1 yes, 
Madam, we’ll all burn up.” He was right, albeit 
somewhat inelegant. 

At about seven in the morning, Alex Barclay 
and I, standing at the corner of Chestnut and La 
Salle, saw the cornice of the Ogden School burst 
into flames and we clapped each other on the back 
and shouted with glee. We began to think that the 
fire was almost worth while. Our house burned 
about eight o’clock and Mother stayed in it until 
the back of the house was in flames. Friends of my 
father’s, knowing that he was away, had procured 
a wagon and had come to mother’s assistance 
earlier in the morning. They came into the house 
and ripped the carpets up without stopping to 
pull the tacks. (Everybody had carpets then.) 
They carried out the big square piano and loaded 
it and the carpets and whatever else they could 
put on and took them two miles north. We after- 
wards salvaged some of these things. The piano 
was found buried in a ditch on Grant Place. Two 
of the legs were charred beyond recognition and 
two were rescued. Father had new legs made to 
match those that were saved, and the piano was in 
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use for some time after the fire, but the hardship 
and exposure had been too much for it and it was 
wheezy and asthmatic ever after. 

One of the results of the fire was that people’s 
belongings became hopelessly mixed. For two or 
three years after the fire we were engaged in re- 
claiming some of our own goods and chattels and 
trying to find owners for other articles which had 
come to us in the shuffle. I have books in my library 
now that came to us at the time of the fire. 

When our house took fire we joined the north- 
ward moving throng and trekked to the home of 
Doctor Williams on Center Street near Lincoln 
Park, where some of our household effects had pre- 
ceded us. This was a mile and a half north of our 
house, and we did not dream that the fire would 
reach that far. Here we spent the day, and the doc- 
tor and I employed our time in digging a pit in 
the back yard. The pit was about ten feet long, six 
feet wide and six feet deep, and as the fire drew 
nearer we put as many of our effects into it as we 
could, covering them with a carpet and throwing 
the dirt back. These things, including our table 
silverware, came through the fire unharmed. We 
had plenty of food, but scarcely any water. What 
little water we did have was far too precious to 
use for washing purposes, and everybody got black 
and grimy. 

Along towards nightfall, it became evident that 
we were to be burned out again. Mother took my 
brother Richard, who was five years old, and went 
to try and get a wagon. Before she returned, the 
fire got so close that we had to leave. Doctor Wil- 
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liams had somehow managed to get a truck, and 
we hastily threw some of the furniture and car- 
pets on it, climbed aboard ourselves and departed. 
When my mother returned she found the house 
burning and my sister Harriet, eight years old, and 
myself gone. How the family became reunited, my 
father has told in his story, so I will not go into 
that. We made a wide detour and crossed the 
North branch of the river at North Avenue. All 
the portion of the North Side between Halsted 
Street and the River, and between Center Street 
and Fullerton Avenue was unbroken prairie at this 
time, and it was covered with thousands of fami- 
lies camping out. In some places, they had erected 
rude shelters of carpets or table cloths, draped 
over chairs, and in others they were camped on the 
bare ground without shelter. Here and there a 
camp fire flickered where the men had torn up the 
wooden sidewalks for fuel. All kinds and condi- 
tions of people, rich and poor, white and black, 
native and foreign were reduced to a common level 
of misery. The Irish laborer who had salvaged the 
family goat was better off than his employer, be- 
cause he, perhaps, had a little milk for the babies. 

There were some wells in this vicinity and there 
was a scanty supply of water. Food there was none, 
except where a prudent housewife had snatched a 
loaf of bread from the oven, or made a few sand- 
wiches before she fled from her home. 

To the south and east the fire still blazed and 
lit the heavens with a sullen glow, and the flicker- 
ing camp fires and the thousands of campers made 
a spectacle never to be forgotten. Making a wide 
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circle around the fire, we came about midnight to 
a place on West Randolph Street across the street 
from Union Park. The park was full of refugees, 
but we were so fortunate as to get a place to sleep 
under roof. We all shared the same room. Doctor 
and Aunt Frances had the bed, Harriet slept on a 
couch, and I cast myself on the floor without so 
much as taking off my shoes. I had been up for 
twenty-two hours, engaged in hard labor most of 
the time, with not much to eat, and less to drink. 
I was a very tired little boy, and fell asleep as soon 
as I touched the floor. 

That night the fire burned itself out, the wind 
having blown it to the lake shore, where it ran out 
of fuel. I think that the last house burned was 
Judge Peck’s house on the northeast corner of 
Clark Street and Fullerton Avenue. There were 
no buildings between this house and the lake. 

The next day we went back to the North Side 
and were reunited with our parents. My father’s 
friend, Jerome Smith, had a little cottage on Grant 
Place between Hurlbut and Larrabee streets. The 
fire had sheered off towards the lake, and had nar- 
rowly missed this section. Here we stayed for some 
days, perhaps a week. The cottage was very small, 
and there were perhaps a dozen families in it. At 
night, the women and children slept in rows on the 
floor, while the men, with such firearms as they 
could muster, patrolled the streets. The streets and 
vacant lots were littered with furniture, clothing, 
and valuables of various kinds, and midnight 
prowlers were busy in an endeavor to steal as much 
as they could. 
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Inside of twelve hours, food, clothing and 
money began to pour into the city. The whole civi- 
lized world rose to the emergency, and trains came 
rolling in from every direction loaded with food 
and hastily packed boxes of cast-off clothing. The 
Methodist Church, at the corner of Grant Place 
and Larrabee Street, was converted into a supply 
depot, and here people stood in long lines and 
drew rations and clothes without money and with- 
out price. My mother dressed me in short trousers 
and shirtwaists, the trousers buttoned to the waist. 
I had rebelled against this style of garb, greatly 
desiring long trousers and real shirts such as men 
tucked inside them. I went to the church and stood 
in line, and when the man behind the counter asked 
me what I needed, I told him that I needed a pair 
of trousers and some shirts. He gave me a pair of 
long trousers, two calico shirts, and a pair of sus- 
penders. I was greatly elated, but correspondingly 
depressed, when my mother would not let me wear 
them and made me take them back. 

For several days after the fire there was great 
excitement over alleged fire bugs, who were sup- 
posed to be trying to set fire to what remained of 
the city. Every day the hue and cry was raised, and 
some suspect, probably innocent, was beaten by a 
mob, or was rescued by the police from a mob de- 
termined to hang him to a lamp post. President 
Grant, in the meantime, had sent a detachment of 
regulars to Chicago and they aided greatly in con- 
trolling mobs and in patrolling the streets. The 
Webster Avenue police station was immediately 
behind the Smith cottage. One day the police be- 
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came alarmed at the threatening attitude of a large 
mob which surrounded the station and demanded 
that a suspect be turned over to them. The police 
sent for reinforcements, and they came in the per- 
son of one lone soldier. He was young and slim and 
did not look like much, but he was enough. He 
backed the crowd away from the door of the sta- 
tion, jabbing some of the more eager with his bay- 
onet, and then paced back and forth in front of the 
mob with his bayonet ready for action, occasion- 
ally pricking some of those who stepped or were 
pushed over the dead line. I was in the front ranks 
of the mob, of course, and was greatly impressed 
with the prowess of this soldier. I had intended to 
be a policeman, but I now decided to be a soldier. 

After a few days, my father took us to my 
grandfather Raymond’s to stay on the farm until 
he could find a house for us to live in. 
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or four years afterwards, I had spent all of 

my summers on the farm. As soon as school 

was out in June, and the long summer vacation 
commenced, I was eager to go. There were no lux- 
uries on the farm and but few of the ordinary com- 
forts such as we had at home, but to me it seemed a 
paradise. On the day after school closed, I would 
take my departure and as the train neared Clinton, 
the little village four miles from the farm, I would 
take off my shoes and stockings, put my stockings 
in my pocket, tie my shoes together and hang them 
around my neck, so as not to lose a moment of the 
ineffable delight of going barefoot. Sometimes my 
grandfather would come in to meet me, and other 
times he’would either forget me, or the horses 
would be busy, so I would take my little valise 
and tramp the four miles to the farm. I did not 
mind the walk (this was in the days before people 
lost the use of their legs), and I padded along with 
the warm dust of the road oozing between my toes, 
‘now wading in a mud puddle, and now dabbling in 
the water of a brook. I would go to the house and 
see grandmother, and then out in the fields to look 
for grandfather. Perhaps he would be mowing 
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down in the lower meadow by the brook, and he 
would drop his scythe and gather me in his arms 
and kiss me. This I did not like very well. I was 
not particularly fond of being kissed, even by wo- 
men, and when it came to men who smelled of per- 
spiration and whose whiskers scratched my face 
it was a distinct ordeal. Grandfather was over six 
feet tall, lean and spare, and a typical Yankee in 
appearance. He was considered eccentric by his 
family and by the neighbors. I do not think that he 
was lazy, as he always seemed to be doing some- 
thing, but he puttered around and fixed up queer 
contraptions and crude devices for labor saving. 
His gates were all built with the trunk of a tree for 
the top rail. The butt end of the tree projected 
over the back end of the gate and served as a coun- 
terpoise, so that one could easily lift the front end 
from its moorings and swing the gate around. All 
these and everything else around the farm he made 
himself and they all had a queer, distinctive look 
so that if any of the neighbors saw one of them 
he would say, ‘“That is one of Squair Raymond’s 
contraptions.” They called him “Squair Ray- 
mond” because he was or had been a justice of the 
peace. 

The great influx of foreigners to the farms had 
not yet taken place and all of the farmers in the 
countryside were of native American stock. There 
was one German, who had a farm three or four 
miles from us, whose name was Prosser. His farm 
was known far and wide as the ‘‘Dutchman’s.” 
There were a number of families named Murray 
who had farms in the vicinity, so that the district 
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was known as the “‘Murray Settlement.” I suppose 
that they all came from the East together, and 
took up Government land. The sons and daughters 
of almost all of these farmers drifted to the cities 
and the old farms are nearly all worked by for- 
eigners now. 

While my grandfather was eccentric and, I 
think, was not regarded as a very good farmer, he 
was looked up to as a man of superior education 
and mental acumen. Books were very scarce in his 
youth but he knew the few books that he had in a 
way that nobody knows them now. He could recite 
whole cantos of “Marmion” and ‘““The Lady of the 
Lake,” and could also repeat many of Shake- 
speare’s best lines. He always said that Gloucester’s 
opening lines in Richard the Third, commencing 
“Now is the winter of our discontent made glori- 
ous summer by this son of York” were the finest 
lines in all of Shakespeare. I learned the speech 
and have never forgotten it, although I think that 
the oratorical periods of Othello’s defense before 
the Duke and Senators commencing “Most po- 
tent, grave and reverend signiors,” appealed more 
strongly to my imagination. He was familiar, too, 
with the Bible, although he was not a religious 
man, and I do not remember that he ever went to 
church. The only reading matter that came to the 
farm was “Harper’s Monthly” and the “New 
York Weekly Observer.” The “Observer” had a 
weekly digest of important events in this country, 
and no one bothered much about foreign affairs in 
that day. Grandfather used to sit in the kitchen 
during the short evening between dark and bed- 
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time, put on his steel-rimmed spectacles, and with 
the paper in one hand and a candlestick in the 
other, he would follow the lines across the page 
with the candle and learn what Congress was do- 
ing and what plots the rascally Democrats were 
hatching for the ruin of the country. He was an 
old time Abolitionist and an ardent Republican. 
He believed the Democrats to be capable of any 
crime, and his daughters claimed that, when he 
found that my mother wanted to marry a Demo- 
crat, he said that he “would rather have his daugh- 
ter marry a negro than to marry a Democrat.” He 
always entered a half-hearted denial to this im- 
peachment, but I am rather inclined to think that 
it was true. No doubt, in the language of modern 
slang, he was “talking through his hat” and was 
sorry afterwards, but party feeling ran very high 
in those days and Republicans detested all Demo- 
crats, and had a sentimental fondness for the col- 
ored man. The New York “Observer” published 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons every week and 
my grandmother always read them, and cut them 
out and preserved them. 

My grandmother was short and stout. She led 
a lonely life and worked hard. Weeks often passed 
when she saw no one except the family. She knew 
the women on the neighboring farms but rarely 
ever saw them. Grandmother never milked the 
cows, but she had the care of the milk after it was 
brought to the house, and this was no small task. 
Today the farmer fills his milk cans and takes 
them to the creamery. In that day there were no 
creameries; the women cared for the milk and 
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made the butter and cheese. We had a cellar un- 
derneath the house and shelves were hung from the 
rafters above. On these shelves the long rows of 
milk pans were placed until the cream had risen 
and was ready for churning. She had to skim the 
milk, put the cream in the stone churn, carry 
the skim milk to the hogs and agitate the cream 
with a wooden dasher that worked up and down 
through a hole in the cover of the churn. When 
the butter came she put it into a big wooden bow] 
and worked the water out with a wooden paddle 
and worked the salt in. Then she packed it in big 
earthen jars or crocks and it was taken to Clinton 
for shipment to Chicago. She had to feed the 
chickens, gather the eggs, and pack them in jars 
with oats to keep them from breaking. These, too, 
were taken to Clinton on their way to the big city. 
Then she had to do many other things that no 
woman has to do nowadays. She had to carry water 
from the well, which was a long way from the 
house; make all of the soap and candles, do the 
family washing, make her own clothes, do the fam- 
ily mending, look after her little garden, make the 
beds, clean the house, cook the meals, and a lot of 
other things besides. Breakfast was at five o’clock, 
and she had to be up in time to have breakfast 
ready when the men came in from doing the morn- 
ing chores. At night she was busy with the dishes 
long after the men had brought in the milk from 
the night’s milking and were through their work 
for the day. Is it any wonder that the Insane Asy- 
lums of the country were full of farmers’ wives? 
She sleeps upon the hill in the quiet little cemetery 
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at Clinton, and upon her tombstone my mother 
caused to be graven the simple epitaph: “She hath 
done what she could.” 

My grandmother used to tell me stories of the 
days when they first came to Wisconsin; of how 
she had stood upon her doorstep and watched the 
deer come out of the strip of timber and come 
down to the brook where the cattle now drink. 
Many Indian stories she told me, too. 

One which appealed to my childish imagination 
was of a day when her husband had gone to Beloit 
for the day and left her alone on the farm. Three 
or four Indians with a boy ten or twelve years old 
came around and demanded food. She was afraid 
of them and gave them whatever she had. After 
they had eaten, they commenced to examine dif- 
ferent articles around the house with great curi- 
osity, appropriating some small things. Finally 
they went outside and their attention was attracted 
by a rooster which had long, brilliantly colored tail 
feathers. They said: “Injun take um Rooster.” She 
shook her head and said: “Injun no take um.” 
They said: “Yes, Pappoose catch um,” and Pap- 
poose started to chase the rooster. She stepped out- 
side, and cupping her hands to her mouth, she 
called as if her husband were within hearing: 
“Hiram! Hiram!” The Indians made off through 
the trees surrounding the house, calling back to her 
as they went, in mocking accents: “Hi-rum! Hi- 
rum!” 

The family at the farm consisted of my grand- 
father and grandmother and Uncle Jim, my moth- 
ers youngest brother, who was about ten years 
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older than I. Grandfather and Uncle Jim did all 


the work on the farm, except on special occasions, 
such as threshing, sheep washing, sheep shearing, 
etc. On these occasions some of the neighboring 
farmers would come in to help in return for simi- 
lar help furnished them at such functions. 

Grandfather was a believer in the simple life, 
before the term was invented. He did not hold 
with new fangled notions and thought that any- 
thing that was good enough for his father was 
good enough for him. The reaper had been in- 
vented, of course not the reaper of today, as this 
was long before the day of binding twine and self- 
binders. It was even before the day of self-rakers, 
which were not invented until 1874. A man 
walked behind the reaper and raked the sheaves to 
the ground, and another man followed and bound 
the bundles with a handful of the grain itself. It 
was wonderful how rapidly the binder worked and 
how secure the fastening was. 

He drew a double loop of grain around the mid- 
dle of the sheave, twisted the ends together and 
tucked them in, and the bundle was securely bound 
so that it could be thrown into the wagon with a 
pitch fork, hauled to the stack yard, pitched off 
and stacked until the threshers came and the bands 
were cut. 

We had a McCormick reaper, but grandfather 
had his old cradles and delighted to swing his 
cradle through the fields, ‘‘white with the harvest,” 
and leave a neatly piled row of sheaves behind 
him. I think that he regretted the necessity of using 
the reaper. 
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He also had flails that he had used in an early 
day to thresh his grain. I never saw them used for 
anything except to thresh out the bean crop. The 
bean pods were spread out on the barn floor and 
pounded with flails until they gave up their con- 
tents. 

I do not know whether the sulky plow and the 
disc harrow had been invented at this time or not. 
I know that we did not have anything of the kind 
and I do not think that the neighbors had. I was 
too small to hold a plow in the furrow, but in most 
of the other farm work I had some part. Grand- 
father broke up the plowed ground with what he 
called a “drag,” which was simply a toothed har- 
row, and then went over it with the “brush.”’ This 
was a drag composed of branches of trees and 
brush bound together and weighted with stones, 
the whole affair attached to a whiffle-tree and 
drawn by a team of horses. He used to let me drive 
the brush and, perched precariously on the heap of 
branches, I would guide the horses back and forth 
across the field, breaking up the lumps and leaving 
it smooth for the seeding. 

I drove the horses through the hay field while 
the men piled the fragrant hay high on the wagon, 
and when the horses had pulled the wagon up the 
incline to the floor of the big barn, I went into the 
haymow and tramped down the hay as the men 
pitched it in. This was one of two jobs that I de- 
spised. It was very hot and dusty, and very hard 
work tramping the yielding hay as it came in ava- 
lanches, besides which every once in a while I 
would step on a thistle or some stinging weed with 
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the hay field, I would run and hide in the woods, 
being willing to forego the joy of driving the 
horses in order to escape the ordeal of treading 
down the hay. 

The other job that was my “béte noir’ was 
turning the “grin-stun,” as grandfather called it. 
He would get all the knives on the place, the 
scythes, the mower, and the reaper-sickles, and 
have a regular sharpening bee. It seemed to me 
that he maliciously bore down harder than was 
necessary on these implements so that I could 
hardly turn the crank, the while urging me to 
turn faster. 

It was one of his eccentricities to treat me as if 
I were a man, and grandmother often expostulated 
with him and scolded him. When I was only eight 
years old, he started me off early in the morning to 
drive four hogs to Beloit, seven miles away. It was 
a hot day, and I was to drive the hogs slowly along 
until he overtook me. I wouldn’t wish a job of this 
kind on my worst enemy. Take it from me, friend, 
if anyone ever tries to get you to drive four hogs 
anywhere, hire a substitute. 

Every time we came to a crossroad one hog 
would go east and one hog would go west, while 
another would duck by me and start for the old 
home. By the time that I had surrounded the one 
that was homeward bound and had retrieved the 
Eastward Go, Westward Ho hogs, the fourth one 
would be lost. Every time they came to a mud pud- 
dle, they would ensconce themselves in it, and no 
amount of urging would induce them to move until 
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they got ready. I worked them along, expecting 
every minute that grandfather would overtake me 
and, along about noontime, I got to the Crosby 
farm, two or three miles out of Beloit. The Cros- 
bys were friends of my family and knew me, and 
Mr. Crosby came out and helped me drive the 
hogs into his pen. They gave me something to eat, 
and gave the hogs some corn, and after we had 
rested a while, I started on again. It was very hot 
and dry, and the hogs grew more fractious than 
ever. Finally, when we were a mile or so out of 
Beloit, they smelled the water in Turtle Creek and 
broke through a fence, raced across a field and 
plunged over the edge of a steep bank into the 
water below. I followed them and found some boys 
in swimming, so I undressed and went in swim- 
ming, too. After the hogs and I had had enough of 
the water, I got the boys to help me drive the hogs 
back to the road. It was now commencing to get 
dark and IJ had been on the road twelve hours, and 
no grandfather, although I thought he might have 
passed while we were in swimming. A woman came 
out of her house to the front gate and questioned 
me. When she found that I had not had any sup- 
per, she made me sit on the door step and brought 
me a big bow] of bread and milk. After I had eaten 
this, I started on again and drove the hogs into 
Beloit. Just as you got into Beloit, there was a 
mill-dam and a stone mill. There was a yard 
around the mill and I took down the bars and 
drove the hogs in. It was now pitch dark, and I 
sat down to wait for grandfather. Presently there 
was a clip-clop that I recognized and grandfather 
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came along driving the old mare in his buggy. He 
didn’t offer any explanations as to his delay, nor 
ask me any questions. We drove the hogs to their 
destination, and he took me home in the buggy. 
I think that grandmother did justice to the occa- 
sion when we got home. I heard her say to him: 
“Well, you are a specimen,” and I knew by the 
way she said it that, whatever a “specimen” might 
be, it was nothing complimentary. 

Grandfather was very indulgent to me and let 
me do anything I wished. Among his eccentrici- 
ties was the fact that he maintained a great drove 
of unbroken horses. He had two brood mares, the 
old mare, as we called her, who was broken to har- 
ness, and the sorrel mare, who had never been bro- 
ken. They each had a colt every year, and this drove 
of twelve or fifteen horses were their progeny of 
various ages. The old mare’s colts had been used 
to following their mother when she was plowing 
or hitched to the wagon, so they were accustomed 
to people and would let one approach them. The 
sorrel mare’s colts, however, were as wild as hawks, 
and would not let anyone get near them. I used 
to delight in stealing up on the drove until I could 
grasp the mane of one of the tame colts, and scram- 
ble on its back. Then away the whole drove would 
go pell-mell with me clinging to my mount and 
urging it to its best efforts. 

I used to ride the old mare into Clinton for mail 
and such small supplies as I could carry on horse- 
back. I always rode bareback, or sometimes with 
a sheepskin strapped on her back. Once I was charg- 
ing through the dooryard on the old mare and had 
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her going at her best speed, when a clothesline 
that I did not notice caught me under the chin and 
took me off with a rude jerk. Another time I tried 
to make her jump the brook. I put her to her best 
speed and headed her for the brook. I expected her 
to rise gracefully and leap across. She did not 
grasp the situation, however, and stopped sud- 
denly when she got to the edge of the water, and I 
continued on into it. 

While I was thrown many times, and had my 
bare feet stepped on repeatedly, the only serious 
mishap that I ever had with the horses came 
through my grandfather’s strange inability to rea- 
lize that I was not a man. Grandfather was work- 
ing a young stallion, named Tom, in the team with 
the old mare. He was a large, powerful animal, 
had never been thoroughly broken to harness and 
had never had anyone on his back. I asked grand- 
father if I might ride him to water. He gave his 
consent and gave me a leg up. Tom behaved bad- 
ly, he reared and plunged, and, as I had only a 
halter on him, I could not do much with him, so I 
slipped off and picked up a stick with the idea of 
chastising him. Tom began hostilities first, how- 
ever, and lashing out with one of his hind feet, 
kicked me squarely in the mouth. I went head over 
heels into the air under the impact, and landed in 
a bed of “Bouncing Bets.’’ My Uncle Jim heard 
me scream, and picked me up and carried me to the 
house. My lower lip was cut, so that it hung down 
on my chin, and my teeth nearly all came out. For- 
tunately I had only two of my second set of teeth, 
and my Aunt Frances, who was at the farm, 
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pressed them back into place, and although they 
were “‘dead teeth,” they rendered good service for 
fifty years. As showing how little they depended 
upon the outside world at the farm, I note the 
fact that I never had a doctor for this injury. My 
grandmother bound up my torn lip, fed me on raw 
eggs and milk, and in a few weeks I was as good 
as new again. To be sure, I have carried the scars 
of this encounter ever since, but this was no great 
matter. 

When I was eleven years old, I was entrusted 
with an old army musket which I think my Uncle 
Levi had carried through the Civil War. It was 
single barrelled, muzzle loading and kicked like a 
mule. It had a hole bored into the stock behind the 
barrel on purpose to make it kick. This was so that 
a soldier in battle would know whether or not his 
gun had gone off. Sometimes, in the noise and ex- 
citement of conflict, a soldier would ram three or 
four successive charges into his gun, and finally 
the whole load would go off at once, and do more 
damage to him and his comrades than to the ene- 
my. This musket was far too heavy for me to hold 
to my shoulder, and I could only fire it from a rest. 
I used to go gunning for squirrels and rabbits, 
although I can’t say that I ever had much success 
with the rabbits. They were too impatient, and 
would not wait until I got a satisfactory rest. 

My greatest success was with the wild pigeons. 
They used to come in great numbers the latter part 
of August or the first part of September. Their 
habits lent themselves admirably to my limita- 
tions. They did not fly through the day, but con- 
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cealed themselves in the thick foliage of the woods, 
feeding on acorns and berries. Early in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening they flew, and it was 
then their invariable habit to roost in the dead 
trees. I suppose that this was so that they might 
have an unobstructed view and detect any enemies 
that might approach. However, I would pick out 
a tall, dead tree and hide myself in the underbrush 
beneath it, rest my gun on a log, and train it on 
the tree top. Then, when a flock of pigeons lit in 
the tree, the old musket would go off with a roar 
and I would bag three or four pigeons. My shoul- 
der was always black and blue where the ferocious 
old musket kicked me, but when I proudly bore a 
dozen plump pigeons home and grandmother made 
them into a pot-pie, I forgot all about this. Even 
as inefficient a hunter as I could get plenty of wild 
pigeons then, but an offer of a million dollars 
could not produce one now. 

We hear a great deal about the hard life of the 
farmers of today. I wonder if any of them ever 
compare their lives with the life of the farmer fifty 
years ago. Perhaps they have not sufficient back- 
ground to do this, but if they will mentally elimi- 
nate from their lives parcels post, rural free deliv- 
ery, hard roads, mail order houses, screen wire 
cloth, washing machines, silos, creameries, electric 
lights, gasoline engines, telephones, automobiles, 
and radios, they will have a faint conception of 
what life on the farm was like fifty years ago. 

I sometimes think that I saw, and indeed was, 
part of a life that has passed away, never to return. 
The change in the manner of life on the farm 
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has been greater in the last fifty years ‘than the 
changes of centuries before. Farmers of the day of 
which I speak lived substantially the same lives 
that their ancestors lived before the Revolution. 
There had been some improvement in harvesting 
machinery, but it had not yet greatly affected the 
lives of the farmers. Each farm was a little com- 
munity sufficient unto itself, and except as the 
farmers exchanged work with each other at thresh- 
ing, sheep shearing and barn raisings, there was 
little of community interest. 

My grandfather had a harness maker’s clamp 
and tools and mended his own harness. He even 
half-soled his own boots. He took his own grist to 
the mill and carried home the flour, his own apples 
to the cider mill, and took home the cider. Almost 
the only meat that we ever had was pork, and 
grandfather butchered his own hogs, scalded them 
in the big farm boiler until the bristles scraped off 
easily, smoked the hams and put the rest of the 
meat in brine. Salt pork was the chief of our diet, 
day after day. Once in a while grandfather would 
kill a sheep, and we would have fresh mutton for 
a day or two. The remainder of the carcass was 
distributed among the neighbors, who in their 
turn, when they killed a sheep, would send us some 
of the meat. Beef we never had. On Sundays, we 
generally had chicken for dinner. For vegetables, 
we always had potatoes and sometimes some of the 
other root crops such as beets, turnips and pars- 
nips. In the summertime, grandmother had her 
kitchen garden and raised lettuce, radishes, toma- 
toes, which grandfather called “Love apples,” 
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and perhaps a few other things. Then we had 
apples, cherries, currants and gooseberries, plenty 
of honey and an abundance of milk, cream and 
fresh eggs. There was enough food and of sufficient 
variety, except for the everlasting salt pork, which 
we had morning, noon and night. 

Nothing, however, was bought at the store ex- 
cept coffee, tea, brown sugar, pepper and salt; no 
money changed hands for these commodities. We 
traded with Hartshorn and Simmons, who kept 
the general store in Clinton. It was a delightful 
store, and smelled of codfish and coffee, onions, 
harness, dry goods, drugs, and a hundred things 
besides. 

Grandmother’s credits for eggs and butter paid 
for the condiments before mentioned, as well as 
for calico for her dresses, and overalls and boots 
for grandfather. I don’t believe that my grand- 
parents ever spent a hundred dollars in real money 
in a year. 

When the supply of soap in the soap barrel com- 
menced to run low, we made soap. Grandfather 
built a fire under the great farm boiler. The wood 
ashes from the kitchen fire had been preserved in 
a great wooden “leach” shaped like an inverted 
pyramid, and grandfather drew buckets of rain 
water from the cistern and poured them on top of 
the ashes. The water percolated down through the 
ashes and dripped out below as a brownish liquid. 
When this lye was strong enough to float an egg, it 
was ready for use. Grandmother had saved the 
drippings of the everlasting salt pork, and they 
were put into the farm boiler with the lye and 
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boiled together, and so we had soft soap. This was 
the only kind of soap we had on the farm, and used 
with rain water; it was not a bad toilet soap. 

On other days we made candles. We had a lamp 
but we rarely used it, because ‘‘coal oil” was ex- 
pensive. Grandmother tried out the tallow from 
the sheep that had been killed during the year, 
and now put the wash boiler on the stove and 
melted the tallow in it. Then she got out her dip- 
ping sticks, round pieces of wood about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter and eighteen inches long. 
She made a loop of candle wicking around the 
stick, twisted the strands together, and cut them 
off the length of the candle. When she had a row 
of perhaps a dozen such wicks on each stick, she 
dipped them successively into the melted tallow 
and put them on a rack to congeal. By the time 
that she had gone the rounds, the first stick-full 
would be ready for a second dipping, and she 
would so continue, until by slow accretions, the 
candle had grown to maturity. These were the tal- 
low dips that took the place of electric lights for 
our grandfathers. 

The day when the threshing crew came was a 
great day. About the first of September they would 
get around to us. Grandmother would bake a lot 
of bread and pies and Grandfather would kill sev- 
eral chickens the night before. We would all be 
up betimes in the morning, and before the sun had 
risen we could hear the great threshing machine 
clanking and clattering along the road. 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson 


would arrive, each with his team and presently 
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their wives would come to help Grandmother. The 
sound of stake mauls and beetles rang in the air 
as the men staked the horse power firmly to the 
ground. The horse power was a windlass sort of an 
affair with long arms projecting from it. There 
were four or five of these arms, and to each was 
attached a team of horses. The driver stood on a 
platform in the center, and with a long whip urged 
the horses forward, giving a taste of the whip to 
any team that seemed laggard. He was supposed 
to be able to tell from the sound of the thresher 
whether the speed was right, and to govern the 
speed at which the horses moved accordingly. This 
job was no sinecure although it may have looked 
like one. The threshing crew and the neighbors who 
had come to help each had his appointed task to 
perform. There were two men to pitch the bundles 
off the stack, a band cutter, a feeder, a tally man 
at the spout where the grain came out, carriers to 
take the sacks to the granary and two men to take 
care of the straw and chaff and pile it into stacks. 

Hour after hour the loud drone of the ‘““Thrash- 
er’ was heard in the land. Promptly at twelve 
o'clock it ceased for an hour, the men fed and wa- 
tered the horses, then trooped in to dinner. Stewed 
chicken, boiled potatoes, pickled beets, water- 
melon-pickles, biscuits, honey, cider apple-sauce, 
doughnuts and pie vanished as fast as the women 
could bring them to the table, and the men trooped 
out and again the monotonous hum pervaded the 
atmosphere, until dark when the last bundle fed 
into the hungry maw of the thresher and the last 
bag stored in the granary, they would troop back 
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to the bounteous supper, which the women had 
been preparing during the afternoon. 

When vacation was over and I had to put on 
my despised shoes, which had shrunk two or three 
sizes since I last wore them, and go back to the 
city, how I did hate it and I hate to leave the 
country now and go back to Chicago, but I really 
think I must do it. 


““GRANDFATHER” 
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E came back from the farm about the first 
of November, moved into the house at 69 
Grant Place which my father had rented, 
and I became a pupil in the Lincoln School. The 
winter of 1871-72 was a long, hard winter, and 
very often school was dismissed on account of 
the deep snowdrifts and the raging blizzards. In 
spite of what the weather man says, I am sure that 
the winters were colder and the snowfall greater 
when I was a boy than is the case now. I used 
to get up at daybreak, shovel off our own sidewalk, 
and then take my shovel and broom and go out 
“Jobbing,” as the boys called it. 

In the fall, I struck up a partnership with an- 
other boy, and we carried in coal for hire. The 
fashion of delivering coal in canvas bags had not 
yet come in, and the coal was all dumped in the 
street in front of the house and had to be carried 
into the basement. We nailed cleats to the side 
of a box so that they projected at either end like 
a pair of shafts. Filling the box, we would step 
between the shafts and carry the box into the 
cellar, repeating the process many times, as we 
could not carry very much at a time. To carry 
in ten tons of coal meant a long, hard day’s work, 
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and netted the partnership one dollar and a half. 
When we returned home at night with our seventy- 
five cents, and so covered with coal dust that our 
mothers hardly knew us, we felt that we had had 
a good day. Every boy was supposed to do jobs 
of this kind at home as his contribution to the 
family life; if he wanted money to spend he had to 
earn it from otusiders. 

I used to have to shine my father’s boots every 
morning. He was very meticulous as to his ap- 
pearance and always wore a “‘stove-pipe” hat, 
as did the other business men. His hat was always 
ironed and glossy, and he insisted on having his 
boots match his hat. Gentlemen all wore boots. 
The tops were soft Russia leather and went up 
inside their trousers. When I took his boots up to 
him, Father would examine them critically, and 
if he could find a spot anywhere on the heel or the 
edge of the sole which did not match the upper 
in lustre, I had to go back and do it over. I do not 
speak of these things because there was anything 
unusual about them at the time, but because they 
are so different from present day customs. 

For the first time in my life, I commenced to 
take notice of girls. Mildred Clybourne sat in 
front of me at school, and her long, brown curls 
had an irresistible fascination for me. I was in 
love with Ella Stewart, who lived across the street, 
and with rosy, dimpled little Katie Becker. I never 
told my love; indeed at a children’s party where 
I had an opportunity to “Bow to the wittiest, 
kneel to the prettiest, and kiss the one you love the 
best,” I sidestepped the whole proposition by se- 
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lecting the little four-year-old daughter of the 
house and bestowing all three of the options upon 
her. I do not know whether this was because I 
had less nerve than Paris, and hesitated to bestow 
the golden apple on any one of the attendant 
goddesses, or because I was afraid that the other 
boys would tease me. I suspect the latter, however. 
Our parties were always over by nine o’clock, and 
refreshments were of the simplest. We played 
kissing games; pillow, post office, and clap in and 
clap out. Drop the handkerchief was another fa- 
vorite. Sometimes one of the mothers played for 
us, and we danced the “Virginia Reel” or played 
“Going to Jerusalem.” In the summer, boys and 
girls together played “I Spy” and “Pom Pom Peal 
Away” during the short time after supper that 
our mothers allowed us to stay out. 

I did not allow my newly awakened interest 
in the fair sex to keep me from playing with the 
boys, and a good game of shinny meant a lot more 
to me than a party. 

Our shinny sticks were heavy cudgels with a 
crook at fhe end and we fashioned them ourselves 
from branches of trees. 

For a puck, we usually used a battered old tin 
can. If one of your opponents got off-side, you 
raised the cry, ‘“Shinny on your own side,” at the 
same time whacking him vigorously on the shins 
with your shinny stick. Once I was hit in the head 
by the puck, and its sharp edge tore a gash three 
or four inches long in my scalp, so that Doctor 
Williams had to come and sew it up. It did not 
hurt much, and the slight pain was more than 
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compensated for by the glory of showing the 
wound to the other boys and letting them feel the 
stitches. 

We lived within a block of the burned district, 
and when the water works resumed operations, 
and the water was turned on, there were many 
open taps which continued to flow for some time, 
and flooded considerable areas. This provided am- 
ple opportunity for skating close at hand during 
the first winter after the fire, besides which Lin- 
coln Park, with its frozen ponds, was nearby. The 
skates which I had and which most of the other 
boys had, were known as “half rockers” and had 
wooden tops. These skates had screws which 
screwed into the heel of the shoe, and heel straps 
which came over the instep, and toe straps which 
came over the toes. It was impossible for a small 
boy to draw these straps tight enough to keep the 
skates from wabbling, so we used to ask the big 
boys and the men to tighten our skate straps for 
us, and they would pull them up until they stopped 
the circulation of blood altogether. Club skates 
had just been invented. They had heel plates which 
the shoemaker fitted into the heels of your shoes 
and which were a permanent fixture through the 
winter. The heel of the skate was provided with 
a metal stud which you inserted in a hole in the 
heel plate. You then gave the skate a half turn, 
and screwed up the toe clamps with a key. It was 
the ambition of every boy to possess a pair of 
Barney & Berry Club Skates, but they cost five 
dollars, and were beyond the reach of most of us. 
I hoped that I might get a pair of club skates for 
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Christmas, the Christmas after the fire, but I had 
achieved a somewhat undesirable reputation as 
a book-worm, and everybody gave me books. 

I liked the books, but would gladly have traded 
all of them for a pair of Club Skates. I remember 
the books that were given to me that Christmas, 
and it may be of interest to recall them as showing 
what a ten-year-old boy read fifty-five years ago. 
They were “Breaking Away,” by Oliver Optic, 
Paul du Chaillu’s ‘African Travels,” “Arabian 
Nights,” a book called ‘Purpose,’ and another 
called “Royal Road to Fortune.” Last but not 
least, “Tom Brown at Rugby.” My mother had 
never allowed me to read any “Oliver Optic” 
books, but as this one was given me by my Sun- 
day School teacher, she was rather in a quandary 
and finally let me have it. It was about a fine 
spirited lad who began life by knocking his school 
principal down with a heavy ruler, so I could not 
see what possible objection she could have to it. 
I loved the “African Travels” and was enchanted 
with the “Arabian Nights.” I flew with Sinbad 
and the great roc to the valley of diamonds, trem- 
bled with Aladdin, as he rubbed the lamp and the 
two genii appeared, gloated with Morgiana as she 
poured the boiling oil into the jars containing the 
forty thieves, and in short was so obsessed and 
absorbed by the book, that I was deaf, dumb, and 
blind to everything else. My mother concluded 
that the book was too exciting for me, and kept 
it under lock and key, allowing me to have it for 
a half hour at a time, when I had learned my 
lessons and performed my tasks. ““Tom Brown at 
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Rugby,” however, was my greatest favorite and I 
read and re-read this until I wore the book out. 
I doubt if a better book for boys has ever been 
written and I can think of no boys’ book that I 
would rather have my grandsons read than this. 

Besides skating in the winter time, we had our 
bob-sleds, which we made ourselves. Mine were 
models of strength, if not of elegance, as I used 
to make the runners of two by fours and the rest 
of the sled in proportion. Attaching a long rope, 
cut from the family clothesline, we would “go 
hitching” and attach ourselves to the rear of farm- 
ers’ wagons and sleighs. Sometimes we would ride 
as far as Graceland or beyond, and then get a 
hitch back if we could, or if not, trudge back on 
foot and drag the bob. 

In the summer time we spent a lot of time in 
fishing. Fish were more plentiful along Chicago’s 
lake front then than they are now, and we caught 
great strings of perch, and I think bigger ones 
than are caught now. We often used to go fishing 
at four o’clock in the morning. Sometimes when 
the wind was in the east and Lake Michigan was 
too rough for fishing, we would go over to the 
Park and surreptitiously throw our hooks into the 
water of the Park lagoons. We only did this in 
the gray light of dawn, when there were no police- 
men around, and we never caught anything ex- 
cept a little sunfish now and then. We always 
thought that we were taking a chance, however, 
and I suppose that it gave us the same kind of 
thrills that drinking bootleg liquor gives the tired 
business man today. 
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The market fishermen used to have rows of 
pound nets set about a mile out in the Lake, and 
on these early morning excursions we often saw 
them bringing in their catch and sometimes got 
a sturgeon’s nose from one of them. A sturgeon’s 
nose was much esteemed by us for use as the core 
of our balls. 

These market fishermen, besides sturgeon, used 
to bring in quantities of whitefish. I suppose that 
it has been forty years since any self-respecting 
whitefish has come anywhere near Chicago; that 
is, by the water route and under his own power. 
If the Chicago Health Department would chlo- 
rinate the whole lower end of Lake Michigan, 
instead “of that portion only which is pumped 
through the mains for drinking purposes, perhaps 
these noble fish would return. There was a row 
ot piling which we called “The Spiles” which ran 
out into the lake at the foot of Fullerton Avenue. 
I remember going there to fish early one summer 
morning, and finding an old German who had al- 
ready been there two hours and had caught noth- 
ing. He was using chunks of fat salt pork for bait, 
and I said to him, ‘‘Do the fish like that salt pork?” 
He placidly removed his pipe from his mouth and 
replied, “Dey got to like it, I got notting else 
to give ’em.” 

Saturdays in the summer time, we often spent 
in rambling along ‘“Ten Mile Ditch.” ‘Ten Mile 
Ditch” began at the North End of Lincoln Park, 
which was then at Belden Avenue, and ran north- 
wards, parallel with the lake, on past the Marine 
Hospital into the mysterious North. How far it 
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ran, except for the implication conveyed by its 
name, I do not know, nor do I know its purpose 
or what has become of it. It was a delightful 
place for a boy to spend the long June days. The 
water was warm and the bottom muddy, and there 
were crawfish and tadpoles, besides sunfish and 
bullheads to be caught. I remember that the banks 
of this ditch and the lowlands about it were cov- 
ered with a thick growth of odoriferous “skunk 
cabbage.” 

It has been said that the Indian name for this 
plant gave Chicago its name, and it has also been 
said that the animal and not the plant furnished 
the name. My Uncle Gurdon Hubbard knew the 
Indian dialects as well as he knew the English lan- 
guage, and I once asked him what the word “‘Chi- 
cago” meant in the Pottawatomie dialect. He ex- 
plained to me that the Indians did not have so 
many words as the whites, and that one word with 
very slight changes served for several different ob- 
jects. He pronounced the words for skunk, wild 
onion, and skunk cabbage and so far as I could see, 
they sounded very much alike. He pronounced the 
words with an explosive emphasis, as if he spat 
something disagreeable from his mouth. He said 
that the word with slight variations was applied to 
anything which had a bad smell. The name as 
applied to the mouth of the Chicago River or its 
vicinity has certainly been in use for a very long 
time. There was a powerful chief of the Illinois 
named Chikagou who went to France in 1725 and 
was presented with a snuffbox by the Duchess 
of Orleans. This chief did not give his name to 
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the city, however, although he may have taken his 
name from the same source. The Hon. Sidney 
Breeze who settled in Kaskaskia in 1818, the year 
that my Uncle Gurdon came to Chicago, in a let- 
ter to John Wentworth in 1879, writes as follows: 
“T have a copy of a map, which I made from one 
in the Congressional Library, which I found among 
the papers of President Jefferson, made in 1685; 
in which is a place on the lake shore, about where 
your city is, marked ‘Chicagou.’ So, while Chi- 
cago is a young city, it has an old name and I have 
no doubt that this name was originally derived 
from an Indian word meaning ‘A bad smell.’ ” 

Our ante-fire friends, the Barclays, had gone 
“way down on the South Side” to Cottage Grove 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street to live, and 
sometimes Alex Barclay came to visit me and 
sometimes I went to his house. It was such a long 
journey that we always stayed overnight. There 
was only one line of horse cars on the North Side 
at this time and it ran on Clark Street from Madi- 
son Street to Fullerton Avenue. The cars were 
drawn by a team of horses, one of which had a 
bell strapped around his neck. The cars were un- 
heated, and in the winter time the floor was cov- 
ered with a deep layer of hay, in which the pas- 
sengers buried their feet. There was no ventilation, 
and the windows became thickly coated with frost 
from the condensed breath of the passengers. The 
hay, too, was very seldom changed, and it became 
musty and ill-smelling so that the interior of the 
cars must have been very unwholesome. Happily, 
however, the passengers knew nothing of germs 
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and the word “microbe” had not yet been added 
to the language, so they unwittingly took their 
lives in their hands, without fear of infection, of 
which also they had never heard. Outside on the 
front platform, the drivers were entirely unpro- 
tected from the wintry blasts, and clad in Buffalo 
coats and fur caps, they stamped and clapped their 
arms in an endeavor to keep warm. To go to the 
Barclays’, one went downtown on the Clark Street 
car, and then went over to State and Randolph 
and took the “‘bob-tailed” Cottage Grove Avenue 
car. This was a short, one-horse car, with entrance 
in the rear. There was no conductor, and the pas- 
sengers were supposed to go up to the front and 
drop their nickels into a box for the purpose pro- 
vided. If a passenger neglected to pay his fare, 
the driver would ring the bell sharply two or three 
times, to bring him to a realizing sense of his 
duty, and if the passenger was still recalcitrant, 
the driver would wrap the lines around the brake 
handle and go back and demand his nickel. A 
concerted refusal on the part of car riders to pay 
fare on the “‘bob-tailed” cars finally led to their 
abandonment. 

These were the days when “Bridged” was the 
most common word in the Chicagoan’s vocabulary. 
The wooden bridges across the river were opened 
by means of a turn-key operated by man power. 
It was a slow, laborious process to open and close 
the bridges, and when they were opened, the 
bridge-tender would light his pipe and placidly 
smoke while an interminable procession of lumber 
schooners and lake propellers made their snail-like 
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progress along the river. In the meantime, a long 
line of horse cars and vehicles, extending some- 
times six blocks back from the river, would form 
and await, with what patience they might, the 
pleasure of Monsieur the Bridge-tender. ‘“‘Bridged” 
was the invariable excuse for guests late at a din- 
ner party, for employees late in the morning, and 
for tardy or dilatory individuals on all occasions. 

The girls of this period were ardent button 
collectors, and spent much of their time begging 
buttons and trading duplicates with other girls. 
My sister had a wonderful string, which was at 
least ten feet long and contained several hundred 
varieties. 

My father has mentioned the horse epidemic 
which came in 1872, but I think that this phe- 
nomenon is worthy of more extended mention. 
There have been epidemics such as “La Grippe,” 
Influenza, etc., which have swept across the coun- 
try and afflicted mankind, but in every case, some of 
the population, probably a majority, have escaped. 
In the case of the Epizodtic, as this epidemic was 
called, not a single horse escaped. They all had 
it, and had it simultaneously. Such an event would 
not make any great impression upon the life of 
today, but in an age when there were no motors, 
no electric or cable cars and no means of doing 
farm work, except by the aid of horses, the epi- 
demic made a most profound impression on the 
life of the nation. It was the strangest sight to see 
the streets absolutely devoid of vehicular traffic 
of all kinds. The stores ceased making deliveries, 
and each housewife had to carry her own supplies. 
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A few of the wholesale houses brought oxen down 
from the lumber camps in Wisconsin, but there 
were not enough oxen available to relieve the 
situation greatly. I went to the livery stable, where 
she boarded, to visit my father’s little mare 
“Dolly.” She was standing in the yard, covered 
with a blanket, her head hanging so low that her 
nose touched the ground. There was a thick dis- 
charge from her nostrils, she was feverish and took 
no notice of me or of anything else. I do not re- 
call just how long the horses were sick, but I think 
about a week. Some of them died, but most of 
them recovered. It has always seemed to me the 
most peculiar thing that every horse had this dis- 
ease in the summer of 1872, and so far as I know, 
no horse has had it since. At least, the Epizodtic 
has never been epidemic since this time. I wonder 
if some European bug came over in 1872 and 
started an infection which was new to the horses 
of this country, and against which they had no 
anti-toxin in their blood. The epidemic being 
universal, perhaps the equine population de- 
veloped powers of resistance, which exist in the 
blood of their posterity to this day, and save them 
from a return of the epidemic. 

My father belonged to the Chicago Gun Club, 
a club which embraced in its membership many of 
the prominent business men of the city. Their 
grounds were out on Fullerton Avenue on the 
open prairie and were kept by a queer old genius 
named Tom Stagg. Here they had immense cages 
or pens containing thousands and thousands of 
wild pigeons and every Saturday afternoon they 
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held their weekly “shoot.” My father was a nota- 
ble shot, and I always attended these “shoots” 
with some of the other boys, and was sometimes 
allowed to pull the cord which opened the trap 
and released the pigeon. They shot single birds at 
thirty yards rise, and double birds at twenty-five 
yards rise. This meant that the traps were placed 
twenty-five yards in front of the shooter and about 
ten yards apart. A pigeon was caged in each trap, 
and upon a signal from the gunner, the boy simul- 
taneously pulled two cords which caused the sides 
of the trap to fall apart, and the pigeons to be 
thrown. up into the air. 

The shooter then undertook to kill a pigeon 
with each barrel of his gun. The pigeons were 
strong, swift fliers, quite different from the tame 
pigeons of today, and many of them escaped. 
Those that flew out of bounds had to run the 
gauntlet of a battery of pot hunters lying in wait 
for them. I well remember my pride when my 
father beat the Illinois State Champion, Bruce 
Wilcox. They each killed ten double birds and 
then shot off the tie. Father killed his ten, but 
Wilcox’s’last bird dropped out of bounds and he 
lost the match. I am telling this story to illustrate 
the prodigal waste of wild pigeons, and also the 
great change in public opinion. No gentleman 
of the present day would shoot at trapped wild 
pigeons, if they were available, and I have heard 
my father many times condemn the practice and 
wonder how he and his friends could have thought 
it sport. 
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N 1874, we moved back to the vicinity of our 
ante-fire home. Uncle Gurdon had built a 
row of four brick houses on his old residence 

lot at the corner of La Salle and Locust Streets. 
He lived in the one at the east end of the row, 
and we occupied the one at the west end. 

I re-entered the Ogden School, going into the 
second grade. At that time, the lowest grade in 
the Grammar Schools was the eighth and the high- 
est was the first. 

Uncle Gurdon was now well past seventy years 
of age, and, while still vigorous, had relinquished 
active business cares. He came to our house daily, 
being glad I think to exchange, for a brief time, 
the somewhat puritanical rigors of his own estab- 
lishment for the more liberal atmosphere of ours. 

He and Aunt Ann were devoted to each other, 
and in the main had the same ideals and beliefs, 
although they went their separate ways to church 
every Sunday, she being a Presbyterian and he 
an Episcopalian. They were both Hubbards, being 
cousins, and had both been trained in the same 
school, but his early life had been spent among 
trappers and Indians, and he had drifted away 
from many of the more rigid beliefs to which his 
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wife still adhered. Not that his beliefs were at 
all radical or startling. He always conducted fam- 
ily prayers in the morning before breakfast and 
the only bad habit that he had was the use of 
chewing tobacco. Aunt Ann kept his tobacco pouch 
filled with camomile flowers which were supposed 
to be a cure for the tobacco habit. I suppose that 
the theory was that the camomile flowers were 
so bitter and distasteful that the victim lost all 
desire to chew anything after he had tasted them. 
My father also chewed tobacco, as did most Amer- 
icans of his generation. He afterward gave it up 
as customs changed. Uncle came into our house 
every Sunday morning, before he went to church, 
to look over the Sunday paper, which was taboo in 
his house, and he would absent-mindedly pull out 
his own tobacco pouch and extract a pinch of the 
distasteful camomile flowers and then put them 
back and extend his hand for father’s pouch. Play- 
ing cards were also anathema to Aunt Ann, and 
Uncle came over to our house nearly every week 
day and mother dropped her household duties 
and played interminable games of ‘‘seven-up” 
with him. He always called mother ‘The old 
Lady,” although she was, of course, a very young 
woman; he called his own wife ““Wifey” and she 
always called him ‘Mr. Hubbard.” 

In the evenings, my brother and sister and I 
often went into their house and got out the “In- 
dian Books.’ These were two great volumes about 
eighteen inches wide and two feet long which had 
been published by the Government fifty years be- 
fore. They contained hand colored portraits of 
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the Western Indians of the time; the tribes repre- 
sented being as nearly as I can remember Pottawa- 
tomies, Sacs, Foxes, Kickapoos and Iowas. Uncle 
knew most of these Indians and many had been 
personal friends of his. The pictures furnished 
the text for many an “Indian story” and we never 
tired of listening to them. I remember his saying 
that Shaub-E-Nee, the Pottawatomie chief, who 
was the friend of his youth, was the finest man 
either Red or White that he had ever known. This 
estimate, however, was not shared by Aunt Ann. 
“Shaub-E-Nee” was a great cross to her. He had 
a habit of coming every once in a while from his 
reservation at Shabbona Grove to visit his friend 
Hubbard. He would bring along one or two of 
his squaws and a retinue of younger followers, 
and camp in the wood-shed, Shaub-E-Nee himself 
sleeping on the kitchen floor. I think that Aunt 
Ann’s Puritan instincts were outraged by the com- 
plexity of Shaub-E-Nee’s marital entanglements, 
while her New England sense of cleanliness was 
equally outraged by his personal habits. When he 
died, she said, “Well, everyone says that Shaub- 
E-Nee was a very fine man and a great friend to 
the whites, but I think that he was a dirty old 
Indian, and I am glad that he is dead.” 

We usually ate Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners together, sometimes at our house, and 
sometimes at the Hubbard house. There has been 
a great change in the custom, regulating these 
feasts, and a very salutary one. We used to have 
the most tremendous banquets, and everyone ate 
more than was good for him. Fruit cocktails had 
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not yet arrived, and the dinner always began with 
oyster soup. Then two big turkeys were brought 
in, one roasted and the other boiled. Father carved 
one, and Uncle the other; we had some kind of 
game besides, usually broiled quail and also 
chicken salad; for vegetables, we had mashed 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips, and oyster plant, 
green vegetables were not then available at this 
season; celery, olives, cranberry sauce, pickled 
peaches, and spiced grapes furnished the relishes 
and condiments. For dessert, we had pumpkin pie, 
mince pie, cheese, nuts and raisins, coffee, and at 
Christmas, plum pudding. When one had worked 
his way through this layout, he certainly knew 
that he had dined. 

It was in the spring of 1874 that the celebrated 
heresy trial of the Rev. David Swing took place. 
This was a headliner in the newspapers for several 
weeks, and everyone talked about it and speculated 
as to its outcome. I heard my elders discussing 
the case, and was a partisan of Prof. Swing’s, be- 
cause they were. He was brought to trial on two 
charges, supported by twenty-eight specifications. 
It is interesting at the present time to recall some 
of these specifications. 


Charge 1—Specification Twelfth. 


“He has used language in respect to Penelope 
and Socrates which is unwarrantable and contrary 
to the teachings of the Confession of Faith, Chap. 
X, Par. 4, that is to say, that in his sermon en- 
titled ‘Soul Culture’ the following passage oc- 
curs: “There is no doubt that the notorious Cath- 
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erine II held more truth, and better truth than 
was known to all classic Greece—held to a belief 
in a Savior of whose glory those gifted ones knew 
naught. Yet such the grandeur of the soul above 
mind that I doubt not that Queen Penelope of the 
darkland and the doubting Socrates have received 
at Heaven’s gate a sweeter welcome sung of angels 
than greeted the ear of Russia’s brilliant but false 
lived queen.’” 


Charge 1—Specification Twentieth. 


“He teaches that men are saved by works; that 
is to say, in the sermon entitled ‘Good Works,’ 
“The Value of Yesterday,’ ‘A Religion of Words,’ 
the following and similar language occurs: “There 
is nothing society so much needs today as, Not 
Divine righteousness but human righteousness. 

“ “Heaven is a height to which men climb on the 
deeds of this life. Coming to the grave he only 
can look forward who can sweetly look back. The 
good deed of today, the perfect goodness of to- 
morrow, a deep love for man, a consciousness of 
the presence of God, will fill the whole place with 
a nobleness and happiness to which earth has thus 
far been willingly a stranger. This will be a salva- 
tion and Christ will be a Savior.’ ”’ 

He was also accused in Specification Seventh 
of lending a willing ear to the doctrine commonly 
known as “Evolution” or “Development.” The 
Presbytery of Chicago, consisting of forty-five 
ministers and twenty-six laymen spent the whole 
of the merry month of May in considering these 
charges. The trial was conducted along the lines 
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of procedure used in law courts. The accused was 
required to plead to the indictment, witnesses were 
sworn and arguments were made by counsel for 
the prosecution and the defense. Finally, on May 
twenty-fifth, Doctor Swing was acquitted of the 
charge of heresy, and immediately resigned from 
the Presbytery. A considerable number of the con- 
gregation of his church, the Fourth Presbyterian, 
joined with him in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent church, and I often attended his services 
in the Central Music Hall at the southeast corner 
of State and Randolph streets. After fifty years, 
how trivial this whole affair seems, and how much 
like a tempest in a teapot. I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the generation of fifty years hence will 
regard some of our present day preoccupations as 
childish. Will the Prohibition Amendment, the 
Volstead Law, the World Court and the League 
of Nations still be live issues, or will they be 
relegated to the limbo of things long forgotten? 
Will any one even in darkest Tennessee be charged 
with heresy because he believes or teaches the 
doctrine of Evolution? Will the doctors still call 
almost every ill to which flesh is heir, “an infec- 
tion” or will they have a new shibboleth to ex- 
plain things that they do not exactly understand ? 
Will the dentists still be arguing about dead teeth 
or will this issue be as dead as the teeth them- 
selves? As brother Jasper used to say about the 
sun, ‘“The World do move,” and doubtless it will 
move very fast during the next fifty years. 

About this time, I began to take great interest in 
baseball. I used to attend the professional games 
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whenever I had the necessary quarter. The ball 
grounds were at the southwest corner of State and 
Twenty-second streets, and we used to ride to them 
perched on the top of horse drawn busses, which 
traversed State Street. The National League was 
not organized until 1876, but there were profes- 
sional clubs in several different cities, and they 
played a schedule of games with each other. Each 
club consisted of the regulation nine men and one 
or two extras who were known as substitutes. The 
pitcher for the Chicago club when I first went 
to the games was named Zettlein and he pitched 
the ball with a side arm motion. It was unlawful 
to throw it, and it was really amazing to witness 
the speed that these old time pitchers could put 
into the ball under this handicap. A year or two 
after the National League was organized, the rule 
was modified so that the pitcher might deliver the 
ball by an underhand throw, the arm being kept 
below the shoulder and soon afterwards the rule 
was further modified so that the pitcher might 
throw the ball overhand or any way he wished. 
Shortly after this the curve ball was invented. The 
first curved balls were wide out curves and there 
was considerable discussion in the newspapers and 
elsewhere as to whether or not it was possible to 
pitch a curved ball. In 1876 when the National 
League was organized, Al Spalding was pitcher 
for Chicago. Anson came to Chicago that year and 
played third base. To those who knew “Pop” An- 
son in his later years, it will seem strange to hear 
that he was a tall slender youth of rather retiring 
manners. Ross Barnes played second base and I 
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do not think that the league has ever had a better 
second baseman. His batting averages still lead 
the league for all time. Spalding was a pitcher, not 
a thrower of the ball, and had marvelous speed and 
accuracy. I once played on a picked team for which 
Spalding pitched. It was after Spalding had re- 
tired as a ball player, and overhand pitching had 
come in. The team was organized among the guests 
at the hotels at Mackinaw to play against the Fort 
Mackinaw soldiers team. The soldier boys thought 
that they had a great team, and they had whatever 
advantage overhand pitching gave them. Spalding 
used his old style side arm pitch, and the soldiers 
could do nothing with it. I played in the field 
but only a few balls got that far. We hit the 
soldiers’ pitcher a lot harder than they hit ours, 
and much to their surprise won the game. I be- 
longed to the “Mystics,” which had an enviable 
reputation among the north side boys’ teams. I 
was a little slow for a fielder, and did not have 
a very good batting eye, so I naturally drifted into 
the position of catcher, where the chief require- 
ment, in addition to a good throwing arm, was the 
ability to absorb punishment. The most distin- 
guished service that I ever rendered my team, how- 
ever, was in a game with the “Lake View Ponies.” 
We were playing for a baseball and the game 
broke up in a fight. While the fight was in progress, 
I grabbed the ball and ran home. 

I do not know just how the fight came out but 
our team retained the “Spoils of War.” For this 
bit of “inside ball” I received the acclaim of my 
associates. 
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The last of my ball playing days was in 1878 
when I caught for the North Division High School 
team. Catchers’ gloves, masks and breast plates had 
all been invented, but most of the boys considered 
them effeminate, as well as expensive. I never 
owned a mask or wore a glove of any kind and 
never was hurt enough to amount to anything, 
although I have played in games where the other 
catcher had his lip split and lost two or three 
front teeth. I know that the younger generation 
think that we must have played with softer balls, 
and that they were not thrown as swiftly as they 
are now. This is not so, however. The balls were 
harder than they are now. Jimmie Wood, the 
pitcher for the “‘Chicago White Stockings” as they 
used to call the National League team, was hit by 
a batted ball and lost his leg as a consequence, 
which does not seem to argue much softness on 
the part of the ball; while as to speed, overhand 
throwing had come in, and I have no reason to 
believe that the players of that day were any less 
strong than those of today. We used to stand back 
and let the ball hit the back-stop, but after two 
strikes Gr when a runner was on base, we moved 
up to the plate. Of course, there was always the 
chance that a foul tip might be deflected sufficiently 
to miss the catcher’s hands and hit him in the face, 
but this did not happen very often and the pos- 
sibility added spice to the game. 

Once during this period of my life, my sister 
and I went to Mackinaw, with my Uncle Gurdon 
and Aunt Ann Hubbard. We went on the old 
steamer Fountain City and there was a gay party 
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abroad; among others, Judge Gary, who after- 
wards presided over the trial of the anarchists, 
and his daughters. Mary and Fannie Gary were 
in my class at school, and of course I knew them 
well and there were other young people whom 
we knew, so we had a most enjoyable trip, sitting 
on deck through the days and dancing in the cabin 
in the evening. My Uncle knew every promontory 
and inlet along the east shore of Lake Michigan. 
He had coasted along this shore in bateaux manned 
by French Canadian voyageurs, sixteen times be- 
fore he covered the distance any other way, and 
he told us the names of all these places in the 
queer patois which he had learned from the En- 
gages of the American Fur Company. “Bois Blanc” 
was “Bob along” in this dialect, and other words 
had a similarly strange sound. I doubt whether 
a Parisian could have understood much of it; how- 
ever, I did not know much about Parisian French 
or any other kind of French, and it sounded all 
right to me. When we came within sight of 
“Michilimackinac,” “The great Turtle,” he pointed 
out to me, while it was yet a blue shadow on the 
horizon, the head and tail and legs and as we 
drew nearer, we could perceive the high arched 
back, where the trees sloped sharply upward from 
the shore to the highlands in the interior. We land- 
ed in the late afternoon and, after dinner, Uncle 
and I went out for a little walk. We met a party 
of Indians, who had come over from the mainland 
to sell mococks of maple sugar and little birch bark 
canoes. One of them was very old, and his face was 
so seamed with wrinkles, that it looked like a 
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withered old apple. When he and Uncle saw each 
other, they embraced and commenced a rapid dis- 
course in the Indian tongue. They had not seen 
each other since they were boys, and roved the 
woods together sixty years before. What were 
they talking about? 

I envied the other Indians, who gathered about 
and listened with ardent interest. Question and 
answer followed in quick succession: 

About the day when they brought the old bull 
moose to bay, and the white lad brought him down 
with a well aimed shot, just as the Indian felt 
his hot breath on the back of his neck; 

About the fight between Pierre Dufrain and 
Baptiste Lavoisier over Marie Anne, the petite 
daughter of Jean LaFramboise, the post trader; 

Of how Pierre got a knife thrust between his 
ribs and Baptiste was put in jail, while the fickle 
Marie Anne ran away with Antoine Michaud and 
was married by the priest at Point St. Ignace; 

About the grand ball in the big fur warehouse, 
when Major Washburn, the commander of the 
fort, went down the middle with Pete McGovern’s 
squaw, while Pete danced opposite the Major’s 
lady; 

About how Alexis St. Martin was shot in the 
stomach and fell into the young Gurdon’s arms, 
and how Doctor Beaumont kept the wound open 
and for many weeks observed the processes of 
digestion, so that doctors all over the world came 
to know about Alexis and his shooting; 

About ‘Tall Pine” and “Little Swallow” the 
old Indian’s brother and sister, long since gathered 
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to their fathers, and about what else I know not. 

I knew, of course, that my uncle had lived 
among the Indians and spoke their language, but 
I never heard him speak it before, and it seemed 
strange that the great merchant and business man, 
who had been foremost in all the enterprises that 
went to make Chicago great, should have anything 
in common with this primeval savage. 

Strange and fascinating the vista it opened of 
the days only sixty years gone by, when Mackinaw 
was the headquarters for the Indian Country of 
the great American Fur Company. It was the cross- 
roads on the great highway, or rather waterway, 
between Montreal and St. Louis and the Ohio 
River Valley. All supplies for the vast army of 
employees of the American Fur Company were 
brought from Montreal in bateaux which were 
laboriously pulled up the St. Lawrence River 
and carried around the numerous rapids, paddled 
across Lake Ontario to Little York, now Toronto, 
and then by portage to Lake Simcoe and by water- 
ways and portages to Lake Huron, and so coasting 
the margin of the lake to Mackinaw. The journey 
took almost two months and was toilsome in the 
extreme. When the expedition arrived at the land- 
ing place, the population turned out en masse to 
meet it. And it was no mean population. Macki- 
naw was the metropolis of the whole interior coun- 
try. In the summer time, it had ten times the popu- 
lation of Little York and more than one hundred 
times the population of Chicago. Here the ex- 
peditions or brigades were fitted out and departed 
each fall to their respective posts. The Lake Su- 
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perior and Northern Brigades went first, followed 
by the Upper and Lower Mississippi, Green Bay, 
Grand River, St. Joseph River, Wabash and IIli- 
nois Brigades. The little village was dead to the 
world through the long, cold winter, but when the 
strengthening sun had thawed the ice in the Straits, 
flashing paddles soon announced the return of the 
brigades with their winter’s accumulation of furs. 

Then ensued a season of feasting and play, 
varied by the hard work of sorting the furs, and 
packing them for their long journey eastward. 

I wonder why no novelist has ever written a 
romance around the Mackinaw of the first few 
years of the nineteenth century. Surely there has 
never been anywhere in America a more variegated 
and colorful life. 

Among the voyageurs were soldiers of the Em- 
pire, who had fought under Napoleon at Austerlitz 
and Jena; there were Yankees who had been with 
Jackson at New Orleans, and with Perry at Lake 
Erie. 

Among the Indians were braves who had struck 
the war-post when Tecumseh flung the gauge of 
battle to the Whites and who followed him to 
defeat at Tippecanoe. 

Some of the older chiefs could remember the 
great Pontiac and were with him at the siege of 
Detroit. 

There were college graduates among the clerks 
and factors and scions of the best families of 
the young Republic among the officers at the Post, 
and there were adventurers and gamblers, business 
men, soldiers, Indians, half-breeds, black robed 
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priests, ladies of quality, squaws and camp fol- 
lowers of various kinds. In short, all the personnel 
for a first class romance or melodrama, with a 
most romantic environment as a background. 
There were no large hotels on the Island of 
Mackinaw, and we stopped at a small hotel, the 
proprietor of which was a Mrs. Chapman, a half- 
or quarter-breed whose father had been a friend 
of Uncle Gurdon’s. There were perhaps fifteen 
or twenty guests in the hotel, and the first morning 
after our arrival, Aunt Ann instituted family 
prayers in the hotel parlor and marshalled the 
guests in before breakfast. Uncle read a chapter 
from the Bible and offered up a prayer, all joining 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and then we went in to 
breakfast. I wonder if there is any woman of the 
present day, who has the courage of her convic- 
tions to such an extent that she would venture 
to institute family prayers at a public hotel on 
the first day of her arrival and who is possessed 
of sufficient strength of character to get the guests 
to join in prayer before breakfast. Probably there 
is no such woman and probably there are no such 
guests. She was the old type of Christian, who be- 
lieved every word of the Bible to be literally true 
and who carried her religion into her daily life. 
I am confident that she would have gone to the 
stake for her convictions as joyfully as any martyr 
in the days of bloody Mary. She was no respecter 
of persons and when Leander McCormick built 
the magnificent Virginia Hotel, she upbraided 
him for keeping a saloon. He was somewhat in- 
dignant and denied the impeachment, but ad- 
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mitted that there was a buffet in the hotel where 
guests might order liquor. She assured him that 
he was no better than an ordinary saloon-keeper; 
in fact was worse, because he knew better, and 
did not need the money. In matters of business, 
she was scrupulously exact, and would dun you 
for the price of a postage stamp. Having collected 
for the stamp, she would very likely make you a 
magnificent present. She never played cards; she 
never went to the theatre or opera in her life; she 
never read a novel and, while possessed of ample 
means, she cared little for society. Her life was 
very full, however, and when she died she was 
deeply mourned. The old Fourth Presbyterian 
Church was filled with people from the poorer 
quarters of the city. Working men who had given 
up a day’s pay to come to the funeral, women with 
shawls over their heads, carrying babies and lead- 
ing little children, filed in a long procession past 
the casket, to catch a last glimpse of their best 
friend. She was an exemplar of the old Puritan 
stock which laid’ the foundations of our country, 
and it is the sons and daughters of women like 
her that’ today make America the hope of the 
world. 

In the fall of 1876, I entered the old Central 
High School on West Monroe Street, the only 
High School in the city. Here.I joined the “Irving 
Literary Society” which met once a week immedi- 
ately after school. These Literary Societies or 
Debating Clubs were quite popular among the 
boys of the period, and I think it is unfortunate 
that they seem to have lost their popularity, as 
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they were certainly a great educational influence. 

After one year at the Central High School, a 
High School with a two year course was opened 
on the North Side, and being desirous of finishing 
school as soon as possible in order to go to work, 
I transferred to this school. Having become in- 
oculated with the Debating Club idea, a number 
of North Side boys started a Club which we called 
the “Chatham Literary Society.” Judge C. B. 
Lawrence gave us the use of a room in the base- 
ment of his home on Superior Street and this we 
used as a club room. Meetings of the Club were 
held every Saturday night and were conducted ac- 
cording to the strictest parliamentary usage. The 
Club had its own By-Laws and Rules of Order, 
but in debate Roberts’ Rules of Order was the 
court of last resort. At each meeting we had a 
prepared debate, with two debaters on each side. 
These debates were on some serious political or 
historical subject and required considerable study 
and research. After the appointed debaters had 
finished, the question was submitted to the house 
for open debate, each speaker being limited to 
five minutes. Then we had an extemporaneous 
debate with one speaker on each side. These de- 
bates were usually upon some trivial subject, such 
as, ‘“‘“Resolved that the head is the butt end of a 
goat” or “Resolved that digging clams is fishing 
and not agriculture.” I remember that Ed. Law- 
rence being assigned to the negative side of the 
proposition, “Resolved that Honesty is the best 
Policy,” won a brilliant victory by demonstrating 
that honesty is a principle and not a policy. Then 
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we had an oration. The orator was designated in 
advance and might choose his own subject. He had 
to write his oration and deliver it without notes 
and with the best elocutionary grace possible. We 
also had the Club paper, “The Chatham Mercury”’ 
at each meeting. Harry B. Smith, the great libret- 
tist, and I were editors of the paper but we dis- 
agreed so violently as to the way that the paper 
should be run and the subject matter that should 
be published that we compromised our differences 
by each assuming sole responsibility for each al- 
ternate issue. If Harry Smith ever reads these 
lines, [ want him to know that I admit that I could 
not have written the libretto of ‘“Robin Hood,” 
but after considering the matter for fifty years I 
am more than ever convinced that his ideas of run- 
ning a paper were “punk,” and that as an editor I 
had him lashed to the mast. 
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THINK that the young people of my day 

and generation in the late seventies and early 

eighties had just as good a time as the young 
people of today and had it in a much simpler and 
more wholesome fashion. I am well aware of the 
fact that my children and grandchildren do not 
agree with this opinion and think that we must 
have had an awfully poky time. I have this ad- 
vantage over them, however; I know more or less 
by observation and common report about present 
day customs, and they know nothing of what we did 
forty years ago. Our parties were perhaps not so 
different from the parties of today, except that 
they began earlier and ended earlier, and our 
dances were quite different from the present day 
dances. There were more dancing parties in private 
homes than there are today and Johnny Hand 
and Kinsley were the twin deities who presided 
over all of these functions. Johnny Hand was a 
little German who furnished the dance music. He 
played first violin himself and called off the figures 
for the square dances, and was assisted by a second 
violinist, a piano, and a cello. Johnny was the 
most popular man in society. One met him every- 
where, at a reception in the afternoon, at a party 
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in the evening, and at another party the next 
evening. Everyone called him Johnny, and if a 
person intended giving a party, he found out what 
open dates Johnny Hand had before deciding on 
the date for the party. 

Some of the larger houses had ball rooms on 
the upper floor which were used for the parties, 
and in other places the carpets in the parlors and 
library were covered with canvas, and the orches- 
tra was stationed behind a screen of palms in the 
hall. Kinsley served the supper, and Kinsley’s 
head waiter was almost as celebrated an individual 
as Johnny Hand himself. For refreshments we had 
sandwiches, scalloped oysters, chicken salad, cof- 
fee, ices and cake, served usually in the dining 
room in relays. 

We did not have many dancing parties in halls, 
although I belonged to a club called the “Cinders,” 
started immediately after the fire by an older set 
than the one to which I belonged. The club was 
continued for ten or fifteen years after the fire 
and gave a dancing party every two weeks through 
the winter at Martine’s dancing hall on Chicago 
Avenue, between Dearborn and Clark. We always 
had Johnny Hand’s orchestra, and Kinsley served 
the refreshments. The younger set of unmarried 
men ran the club, and any man who was considered 
socially eligible by the committee might join by 
subscribing his share of the expenses. Each man 
invited any girl he wished and the committee in- 
vited a number of older society matrons who 
served as chaperones. The front of the building 
was occupied by dressing rooms and check room 
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and the supper room was in the basement, below 
the dancing floor. I am told that the custom today 
is for a girl’s escort to fill her programme for her, 
trading dances with other men to suit himself. 
I do not believe that the girls of 1880 would have 
stood for this system; they preferred to retain con- 
trol of their own programmes. It was customary 
for the couples to form in a long line and march 
past the head of the hall where two persons handed 
out the programmes. The men, after securing as 
many dances with their own partner as they wished 
or as she would allow them, scattered to fill their 
own programmes. The more popular girls had a 
line of applicants and soon filled their programmes, 
and would tell later suitors that they had nothing 
left but the twenty-seventh extra or some other 
impossible dance. Of course, it was up to a man 
who had brought a girl, especially if she were a 
stranger, to see that she had partners and to re- 
serve dances on his own programme until the 
corresponding numbers on hers were filled. With 
this end in view, he brought his gentlemen friends 
to where his girl was seated, and introduced them, 
the expectation being, of course, that the one so 
introduced would ask the young lady for a dance, 
but the granting of such favors was entirely in 
the hands of the young lady herself. We usually 
had twelve dances and four or five extras on the 
programme. 

The waltz was, by far, the most popular dance, 
but we also danced the ‘“‘Gallop,” the “Newport,” 
“Polka Redowa,” and sometimes the ‘‘Schottische.”’ 
We always had two or three square dances on the 
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programme, “Plain Quadrille,” “Lancers,” “Prai- 
rie Queen” or “Waltz Quadrille.” The “Waltz 
Quadrille’’ was a great favorite because it was 
mostly all waltzing. “First couple waltz around 
center,” “forward and back,” “first gentleman 
waltz with opposite lady.” ‘Grand right and left 
all waltz,” etc. Each figure ended in ‘“‘waltz” and 
the grand finale was ‘“‘waltz around the room with 
partner.” 

The parties began at half past eight, and 
promptly at twelve, the orchestra swung into the 
strains of “Home Sweet Home” and the party was 
over. 

How the young people of today can employ 
their time dancing their stiff, ungraceful dances to 
the rattle and bang of a jazz orchestra, when they 
might just as well be gliding around the room 
to the strains of “The Beautiful Blue Danube” 
waltz is quite beyond my comprehension. How- 
ever “De gustibus non est disputandum.” If they 
like it, far be it from me to stop them. 

I remember a wonderful party which “Long 
John” Wentworth gave at the Calumet Club on 
Michigan Avenue. Mr. Wentworth was perhaps 
the most widely known figure of his day in Chi- 
cago. His physical proportions alone were enough 
to render him conspicuous. He measured six feet 
seven in his stocking feet, and weighed three hun- 
dred pounds. He came to Chicago in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six and commenced the pub- 
lication of “The Chicago Weekly Democrat” 
which, in 1840, was made a daily paper. He was 
elected mayor in 1857 and again in 1860. Every- 
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one in Chicago knew “Long John” and his name 
was a household word. He secured the use of the 
Calumet Club and engaged all of the dance orches- 
tras in the city, because he said that he didn’t want 
anyone else in Chicago giving a party the same 
night as his. There was a tremendous throng of 
old residents and their children and grandchildren. 
When we went upstairs to the supper room, we 
encountered Mr. Wentworth on the first landing. 
Of course he loomed head and shoulders above 
everybody else. He was trying to extricate him- 
self from the crowd that pressed about him and 
admonished them, ‘‘Don’t crowd folks, there are 
plenty more victuals upstairs,” the while a broad 
smile spread over his expansive countenance. 

Then we had impromptu parties, where perhaps 
a dozen of us would go for a sleigh ride and come 
back to the house of one of the girls and dance 
while one of the girls played the piano. 

The making of calls is another social custom 
which seems to have fallen into “innocuous de- 
suetude.” It was customary for a young woman to 
ask a man to come to see her, or for a man to ask 
if he might call. The young men called upon all 
of their girl friends; not upon the same girl night 
after night as appears to be the custom now. At 
the risk of appearing old-fashioned, I will venture 
the opinion that this was much the better way. 
At the present time, a boy attaches himself to 
some girl before they are out of high school, and 
sticks to her like a burr until in the fullness of 
time they announce their engagement. Neither of 
them ever has any wide experience of the opposite 
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sex or any opportunity to choose between varying 
temperaments and characteristics. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons why so many marriages turn 
out badly. 

The old Exposition Building on the Lake Front 
between Randolph and Madison streets furnished 
an objective for many an expedition. In the fall 
it housed a great exhibition of industries and 
agricultural products. Some exhibits showed the 
process of manufacture and had machines and 
operatives engaged in the actual production of 
shoes, garments, furniture, machinery, toys, etc. 
There were candy booths and flower booths where 
a young man and his money might be parted. 
There were the art galleries and the great military 
band in the gallery, which gave a promenade con- 
cert every afternoon and evening. In short, the 
exposition was a pale forecast of the great World’s 
Fair of ten years or so later. In the summer time, 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra gave concerts 
in the Exposition Building, and one, or rather two, 
might sit at little tables amid the shade of potted 
cedars and listen to the Pastoral Symphony or the 
Sylvia Ballet music, while they partook of ices 
or sipped lemonade or other cooling drinks. 

About 1880 the roller skating craze struck Chi- 
cago and the younger society set went mad over 
it for awhile. A rink was built on Congress Street, 
where the Auditorium Theatre now is, and every- 
one learned to skate. The floor was of asphalt and 
the hardest thing that I ever fell upon. Many peo- 
ple were severely injured by falls. I remember 
skating there one evening with a young lady when 
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a man who was just learning to skate made a wild 
plunge and precipitated himself into us so that 
we all came down in a heap. We disentangled 
ourselves and had barely completed the circuit 
of the rink when the same man repeated the per- 
formance. He was profuse in his apologies, but 
I shall never forget the acid politeness of my part- 
ner who said, “Please don’t apologize, we are 
getting quite used to it.” There was a good band 
at the rink and by a tacit understanding different 
evenings were known as North Side or South or 
West Side nights, so that if you went on the North 
Side night, you were sure to meet a lot of your 
friends, and have a good time. 

We had various clubs and societies, wherein we 
amused ourselves—I think to a greater extent than 
do the young people today. I remember the ‘“U. 
C.D.” which stood for “Utile Cum Dulce” and 
the “Round Robin.” This latter club, while not 
specifically a dramatic club, gave a number of 
plays. We gave “The Taming of the Shrew” at 
the home of Mrs. A. T. Galt. Isabel Patterson 
played .Katherine; I was Petruchio, Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick was Baptista the father, and Sam Edsall, 
afterwards Bishop Edsall, played Grumio. We 
had to take some liberties with Shakespeare’s text 
because of a shortage of men, so we converted the 
tailor into a seamstress, and shifted some of the 
other parts around a bit in order to fit our per- 
sonnel. We gave ‘““The Merchant of Venice’ at 
Mrs. E. W. Blatchford’s. In this performance, I 
played the part of Gratiano. We were rather am- 
bitious in our choice of plays, but the rehearsals 
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and costuming were great fun, and after all, if 
one is to take the trouble to learn a lot of lines, 
one might just as well learn something worth 
while. 

We acted charades and played games at these 
club meetings. I remember a game that we called 
“Clumps.” Two captains were selected and they 
chose sides. The two groups or “Clumps” were 
segregated in separate rooms and the captains met 
in secret session and agreed upon some subject, 
the more abstruse the better. Each captain then 
went into the room of the opposing group and 
answered questions pertaining to the subject. Only 
questions which could be answered by “Yes” or 
“No” might be asked, and it was surprising how 
quickly any subject might be guessed. The group 
which first guessed the subject had the privilege 
of drawing a member from the other group, and 
the process was repeated until one group or the 
other was decimated. Intangible subjects such as 
“the sound made by the widow’s mite when she 
dropped it into the box” were the most difficult. 
A man had recently jumped from the water works 
tower and, “the shadow that the man cast on the 
ground while he was falling’? was good for ten 
or fifteen minutes questioning. 

Speaking of the Water Works Tower, Matthew 
Arnold, the celebrated English poet and critic, 
had recently visited Chicago and referred to the 
Water Works Tower as a “‘castellated monstrosi- 
ty.” He thereby earned the undying contempt of 
every true Chicagoan. We had only two conspicu- 
ous architectural monuments in those days, the 
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shot tower on the West Side, and the water works 
tower. We had no great feeling for the shot tower, 
which had nothing but its height to commend it, 
but to have the water works tower, the distinguish- 
ing mark of the North Side called a ‘‘castellated 
monstrosity” was a great blow to our pride. 

The last club of which I was a member, was 
my finish and the finish of pretty nearly all the 
other members as far as clubs were concerned, 
because the members all became engaged or mar- 
ried to each other before the club had continued 
one season. We called it the “Reading Club” and it 
was composed of an equal number of young men 
and young women. We met once a week at the 
house of one of the girls. The girls brought their 
embroidery and fancy work, and the men took 
turns at reading. After the reading we had light 
refreshments and discussion of what had been 
read. It was not long before every one in the club 
was engaged or married. Will Hubbard and Susy 
Weare, John Neal Tilton and Emily Larrabee, 
Morton Stone and Edith Charnley, Charley Rand 
and Belle Proudfoot, Walter Allport and my sister 
Harriet,all went the same route; and Molly Shu- 
feldt and I became so impressed with the quiet 
domesticity of the “Reading Club” that we have 
been continuing its sessions together for over forty 
years. Based on my experience, I would say to 
any group of young people where matrimonial 
affairs seem to be moving slowly, start a “Reading 
Club.” 

Another form of social gathering which was 
very popular in the early eighties, and which seems 
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to have fallen into the discard, was the porch 
party. Everybody sat on the front porch in the 
summer time. As soon as the sun went down, the 
rugs were brought out, spread on the steps and 
the family betook itself to the cooler atmosphere 
of the porch. Soon they were joined by young 
swains making their round of calls, and each porch 
became the scene of a little party which was often 
protracted long after father and mother had gone 
to bed. 

I asked one of the girls of eighteen hundred and 
eighty recently why no one sat on the front porch 
now. “‘O!” she said, “the young people are too 
busy riding around in automobiles and holding 
petting parties.” I won’t say that this is the reason, 
but I think perhaps the automobile has something 
to do with it. It was certainly much more agree- 
able and more romantic to sit on the porch and 
watch the mysterious shapes of high wheeled bi- 
cycles silently gliding along the dim, gas lit street, 
than it would be to sit there now and watch the 
noisy, smelling automobiles go chugging along the 
electric lighted thoroughfares. 

Then, of course, we had the theatre and Fie 
opera. Thank Heaven we did not have Musical 
Comedy and I do not have to mourn a lot of the 
golden hours of Youth wasted in attendance upon 
these inane performances. Along in the late seven- 
ties and the early eighties, the Colville Folly Com- 
pany used to come around with burlesques. “Babes 
in the Wood” and ‘‘Robinson Crusoe”’ I remember. 
Emelie Melville first sang the classic ditty “Baby 
Mine” in one of these burlesques. This song en- 
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dured for years and is not entirely dead yet. The 
girls in these performances used to appear in tights, 
and the young fellows thought that they were 
doing something real devilish when they went to 
see them. Each one of these girls, however, wore 
enough clothes to equip a whole chorus in a present 
day musical comedy. Lina Merville, Ella Chap- 
man, Kate Everleigh—I wonder what has become 
of them. They ought to be grandmothers now, but 
I think I saw them all in the front row of the 
chorus at the last musical comedy I attended. 
Pinafore came to Chicago in 1879 and created 
a great sensation. It played to crowded houses and 
everyone sang and whistled the melodies. It was 
followed by Patience, Pirates of Penzance, and 
the Mikado which came in 1885. It was an era 
of great actors; Edwin Booth came to McVicker’s 
theatre every season. He had married Mary Mc- 
Vicker and his father-in-law, J. H. McVicker, 
returned to the stage each year to play the first 
grave-digger to his distinguished son-in-law’s 
Hamlet. Booth’s Hamlet has always seemed to 
me the only real, genuine Hamlet and I have 
never been able to enjoy anyone else in the part. 
Tomaso Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, 
came and played Othello to Booth’s Iago, the two 
greatest actors perhaps who ever played these 
parts appearing on the stage together. Salvini 
spoke in Italian; the other players in English. 
Perhaps because I was familiar with Othello’s 
lines it did not seem at all strange to me for one 
actor to be speaking a different language from 
the others. I think however, that whether one 
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knew the lines or not, he would have no difficulty 
in following the action. Every gesture and every 
expression was so eloquent that it was easy to 
understand its meaning. Robson and Crane ap- 
peared as the two Dromios in the Comedy of Er- 
rors. Stuart Robson had a peculiar, squeaky voice 
which Crane imitated to the life, while Robson 
imitated Crane’s walk and facial expression. It 
was impossible to tell them apart, even when 
they were on the stage together. It is so difficult 
to find actors to play the parts of these twin 
Dromios, that I do not believe that the Comedy 
of Errors has been played since the days of Rob- 
son and Crane. Another great actor of the day 
was John McCullough. No one ever played 
Virginius as he did. He was the “noblest Ro- 
man” of them all. I have never wished to see 
anyone else play Virginius. Joseph Jefferson 
and the elder Sothern were in their prime. Sothern 
made his great reputation as “Lord Dundreary” 
in ‘Our American Cousin,” the play that was on 
the boards at Ford’s Theatre the night that Lin- 
coln was assassinated. The principal character in 
this play was supposed to be “Asa Trenchard,” 
the ‘American Cousin.” Sothern was cast for the 
minor part of “Lord Dundreary”’ and made such 
a hit that “Lord Dundreary” immediately became 
the principal part. The Daly Company came an- 
nually with a fresh repertoire. John Drew, the 
same old John Drew, then young John Drew, was 
the leading man and Ada Rehan the leading 
woman. What a wonderful actress she was. It 
thrills me still to think of her voice, like red velvet, 
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so rich and smooth and colorful. I have seen many 
actresses play Katherine in the ‘“Taming of the 
Shrew” but none who made her live as Ada Rehan 
did. James Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert were first old 
man and first old woman and what a wonderful 
pair they were. Edith Kingdom, afterwards Mrs. 
George Gould, was the ingenue, and a lovely one 
she was. I suppose that there never was before or 
since such a light comedy company as the Daly 
Company. 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were annual 
visitors. I do not think that Sir Henry was a great 
actor in the sense that Booth and Salvini were 
great actors, although there were certain parts 
such as “Louis the Eleventh” and Matthias in 
“The Bells” which he made peculiarly his own 
and in which he was unsurpassed. He was the 
greatest of stage managers, however, and his stage 
pictures are unforgettable. The street scene in 
Venice, for instance, in the third act of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” with the throngs of citizens, 
porters, priests, servants, street musicians, and 
women clad in the colorful dress of the period 
passing and repassing along the street of the me- 
dieval city was a delight to the eye and knowledge 
to the understanding. Ellen Terry was a great 
actress, perhaps the greatest of English speaking 
actresses, and perfectly entrancing and charming 
in every way. To see her play Portia, Ophelia 
or Desdemona and to hear her reading of Shake- 
speare’s lines was to get an entirely new conception 
of these parts, and one that no other rendition can 
efface. 
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Then there were a host of other actors and 
actresses of sterling merit. Lawrence Barrett, 
Thomas Keane, Louis James, Milnes Levick, 
Frederick Warde, Marie Wainwright, Maggie 
Mitchell, Lotta Crabtree, Mary Anderson and 
many more. We had a season of ‘Grand Opera,” 
too, each winter. To be sure we did not have the 
Auditorium and the operas were not so magnifi- 
cently staged as at present, but society arrayed 
itself in its dress suits and party gowns and turned 
out in force. The opera usually came to Hooley’s 
Theatre on Randolph Street. Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Annie Louise Cary, and Marie Roze were the 
principal stars and the chorus consisted of a lot of 
hand-picked Italians of mature years, imported 
for the purpose. 

Adelina Patti made an annual fare tour. 
I was in San Francisco in 1884 when she made 
what I think was her first appearance there. San 
Francisco society stormed the Baldwin Theatre 
where she appeared, and many of the ladies had 
their gay dresses literally torn from their backs 
in the jam and had to go home in their under 
garments, without ever getting inside the door. 
I never saw Christine Nilsson in opera, but I heard 
her in concert; she had a wonderful soprano voice 
and was the most beautiful and queenly woman 
I ever saw. No account of the social activities of 
the eighties could be complete without mention of 
the custom of New Year’s calls. On New Year’s 
day, the gentlemen all called upon their lady 
friends, who remained at home to receive them. 
The callers sometimes went singly and sometimes 
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went in groups of two, three or four. As it was 
customary to call on the friends of each member 
of the party, the calling list was often greatly ex- 
tended. The ladies also often doubled up forces, 
two or more receiving together, so that where a 
half dozen ladies received together as was some- 
times the case, their combined callers sometimes 
numbered several hundred. At houses, where on 
account of illness or recent death the ladies did not 
receive, it was customary to hang a basket on the 
door knob, in which callers deposited their cards. 
Some ladies received very simply and others made 
a very elaborate function of it. These latter had 
the shades drawn through the day and the gas lit. 
They wore evening gowns and served refresh- 
ments, calling in outside caterers or employing 
extra servants for the purpose. The men wore 
frock coats during the day, returning home for a 
hasty change to evening clothes at dinner time, and 
the calling was kept up until half past ten or 
eleven o'clock, when everyone was tired and called 
it a day: 

The custom was a very pleasant one, and I do 
not know why it was abandoned. Possibly some 
of the callers took advantage of the fact that every- 
one kept open house to call at houses where they 
would not have had the entrée on ordinary days. 
Parhaps, too, it was because some hostesses served 
liquor to their guests and some of the young men 
showed undeniable signs of inebriation before the 
day was over. Of course this matter of serving 
liquor was altogether a matter of the kind of 
friends you had, and the kind of company you 
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kept. There was then a fast set of society, as I 
presume there is now, and there was an ultra rich 
set who thought that they were the real thing and 
who demonstrated it by serving champagne to 
their callers. The best people, however, did not 
serve liquor. In an experience covering several 
years of New Year’s calls, I can hardly recall see- 
ing liquor served anywhere. 

My earliest recollection of making New Year’s 
calls was when I was about eighteen years old. 
Walter Allport and I went together. I had a frock 
coat, but had not yet attained to the dignity of a 
dress suit. Walter had a dress suit, but was devoid 
of frock coats. We started in the early afternoon 
and continued until a late hour in the evening. 
During the afternoon I was strictly “en regele,”’ 
while Walter looked a little overtrained. After 
dark, however, I shrank into nothingness beside 
his refulgence, and wanted to give it up and go 
home. I remember another New Year’s day making 
calls with my Uncle Gurdon Hubbard. 

He was eighty and I was twenty. Aunt Ann who 
was twenty years his junior and who took great 
care of him, made out a list in her own handwrit- 
ing of about twenty of their oldest friends. She 
gave the list to me and told me that I was not to 
let Uncle go anywhere except to the places that 
she had named, and that he was not to take re- 
freshments at all as they might disagree with him. 
With the short list that we had, we should be at 
home long before dinner and it was not necessary 
to eat refreshments. I wanted to take a carriage, 
but the idea of “‘Pa-pa-ma-ta-be,” the Swift Walker 
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of the Indians, riding around to make calls did 
not appeal to him, so we compromised and went 
on foot. 

The first call on our list was Mrs. James H. 
Dole on Dearborn Avenue. When we got there, 
Uncle insisted that I was wrong and that Mrs. 
Dole lived next door in the Houghteling house. He 
was very obstinate, and I suppose regarded me as a 
mere babe in arms, so we climbed the steps to the 
Houghteling door and he asked the butler if Mrs. 
Dole was receiving. The butler of course told him 
that this was Mrs. Houghteling’s house and that 
the ladies were receiving. I expected to see him 
overcome with confusion when he found that I 
was right, but he merely said, “Ah, we’ll call on 
Mrs. Houghteling.” Mrs. Houghteling was receiv- 
ing with two or three other ladies; they all greeted 
Uncle very warmly and Mrs. Houghteling told 
him how much she appreciated the honor that he 

‘had done her by coming to call. Uncle made her a 
most elaborate old fashioned bow, and assured her 
that he.couldn’t think of letting the day go by 
without coming to wish her a “Happy New Year.” 

We proceeded up Dearborn Avenue, calling in- 
discriminately without regard to our list. Uncle 
would say, “Who lives in that house, Henry,” and 
when I would tell him, he would say, ““We’ll call 
there.”’ Every place the ladies made much of him 
and he repeated the same speech that he had made 
to Mrs. Houghteling. As a matter of fact, I did 
not try very hard to restrain him, as I knew the 
girls in nearly all of these houses, and was glad to 
call on them myself. The worst of it was that the 
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ladies at every house insisted on our going out to 
the dining room and partaking of refreshments. 
Uncle went every place and ate scalloped oysters 
and chicken salad and drank coffee. After we fin- 
ished Dearborn Avenue, we went over to Cass 
Street and Rush Street and made the rounds there. 
Mrs. Henry W. King was receiving in great style. 
She had the gas lit and a half dozen ladies in eve- 
ning gowns assisting her. When we left, instead of 
leaving it to the butler to open the door for us, 
Mrs. King opened the door herself, came out on 
the porch in her evening gown and putting her arm 
around Uncle’s neck, kissed him. Uncle said, “‘Ah! 
that’s a fine woman, Henry,” and, indeed, she was 
a most gracious and lovely lady. 

We called at Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick’s and 
she asked us if we would not go in and see Mr. 
McCormick, which we did. Mr. McCormick was 
some years younger than Uncle Gurdon, but he 
had been a great sufferer from gout, and looked 
considerably older. He had been a friend of my 
grandfather’s and had stopped at his house, when 
he came from Virginia to Chicago, so that I was 
glad of the opportunity of listening to him. He 
died a few years afterwards and it was reported 
that his last words were, “‘All that I want is heav- 
en.” A young lady of my acquaintance, with the 
irreverence of youth, said that she thought that 
it was a modest request. He had the earth while he 
was here and now all he wanted was heaven. 

After finishing with Rush Street, we went to 
La Salle Avenue and called on Mrs. W. H. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. O. B. Green, Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, 
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Mrs. Hyjortsberg, Mrs. Baird, and I don’t know 
who else. We must have made forty or fifty calls, 
instead of the twenty that had been mapped out 
for us. Uncle Gurdon, at this time, was the earliest 
resident of Chicago and perhaps the best known, 
and we were received with great éclat wherever we 
went. I left him at his own door at ten o’clock, 
being afraid to stay and give an account of my 
stewardship to my aunt. As a chaperone, I was a 
distinct failure and IJ fully expected that Uncle 
would be sick the next day. However, he was up 
bright and early, and I think would have been glad 
to start out on another day’s calling programme. 
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ARRY SMITH quit school a month or two 
before the end of the term, and secured a 
position as office boy for the firm of Sidney 

Shepard & Company, manufacturers of tinware 
and tinners’ trimmings and wholesale dealers in 
sheet iron, tin-plate, and metals. He succeeded in 
convincing his employers that his duties were too 
arduous and that he needed an assistant. Accor- 
dingly, when school was out the last of June, 
1878, I was installed as assistant office boy with 
the magnificent stipend of three dollars per week. 
I think that Harry Smith got his pay raised to 
three-fifty per week, by virtue of becoming a boss 
and securing such an efficient assistant. It is true 
that there has been an advance in the cost of living 
since 1878, but no such difference as is measured 
by the difference between the three dollars a week 
of that day and the twelve or fifteen dollars a week 
demanded by the most inefficient office boys of 
today. 

They made a great deal of talk at that time 
about the wonderful business experience that a boy 
would secure, and how lucky he was to get a job 
at all. At the present time, the office boy gets the 
pay, and his employer the experience. 
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There was something in this theory, especially 
as it concerned this particular establishment. Sid- 
ney Shepard & Company was a branch of an old 
Buffalo house, and was headed by two junior part- 
ners who came from Buffalo. Save for these part- 
ners and the porters in the basement who handled 
the heavy metals, all other employees were boys. 
Hence, it followed that a boy who showed the 
capacity soon earned a man’s job, and began to get 
experience that would ordinarily come only to an 
older man. The business experience gained in this 
establishment was far wider than is possible in the 
more highly organized, and departmentalized in- 
dustries of today. A boy started as office boy or 
stock boy, learned the details from the ground up, 
and became bill clerk, shipping clerk, city buyer, 
salesman, correspondent and so on through all the 
departments in turn. The salaries paid for the 
amount of work performed were entirely inade- 
quate, seventy-five dollars a month being the maxi- 
mum that an employee might attain, unless he 
went out on the road and became a successful sales- 
man, in which case his salary would be fixed by 
the amount that he could sell. The consequence of 
this policy was that when a boy came to manhood, 
and wanted to earn a man’s pay, he had to go else- 
where to get it. While this system kept the over- 
head down in the present, its effect on the future 
was disastrous, as there were no well trained and 
able men to take up the work as it got beyond the 
strength and capacity of the partners. Although 
exceedingly parsimonious as to wages, the firm was 
very liberal in one respect. It gave us a large num- 
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ber of hours in which to do a day’s work. The por- 
ters came to work at seven o’clock and swept out 
the store, and the clerks came at half past seven 
and went home at six o’clock, or as soon thereafter 
as they had finished their work. On Saturdays, we 
were theoretically supposed to quit at five o’clock, 
but as there was always a good deal of work to 
clean up at the end of the week, it was usually half 
past six or seven before we got away. We used to 
work two and sometimes three nights a week for 
which we received no extra pay, but we did receive 
twenty-five cents for supper money. As we were 
growing boys with healthy appetites, this allow- 
ance did not provide a very abundant repast, even 
in the halcyon days of 1878 and 79. We used to 
go to Race Brother’s Oyster House on Madison 
Street, where the Morrison Hotel now is, and or- 
der an oyster stew which cost twenty-five cents. 
With the oyster stew, they served a bow] of crack- 
ers and a dish of cold slaw. We found from expe- 
rience that this was the most that we could get 
for our money, and we devoured the crackers and 
cold slaw as well as the last vestige of the stew 
and were usually hungry afterwards. Business 
offices of the period presented one great difference 
to those of the present, in that there were no wom- 
en or girls employed. The Remington Company 
began making typewriters in 1874 ; and they were 
gradually coming into use in the more progressive 
offices, but all letters and invoices in our establish- 
ment were written in long hand. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell had invented the telephone in 1876 but 
telephones had not come into general use. We had 
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no telephone and it would not have been of much 
service if we had, as there were too few subscribers. 
The letters and invoices were written in copying 
ink and a portion of my duties as office boy was to 
gather them up and take letter press copies in the 
tissue paper letter and invoice books, direct the 
envelopes, index the letters and invoices, and check 
the invoice copies against the shipping register and 
the invoice register so as to be sure that all ship- 
ments were charged. This was tedious and un- 
interesting work and I shifted it as soon as possible 
to the next boy who came after me and went to the 
more important if harder work of getting out or- 
ders, by which means one learned the stock. The 
store was a four story and basement structure, with 
one old hand-elevator, popularly known as a man 
killer. This elevator was busy most of the time and 
difficult to secure, so the order clerks used to carry 
most of the city orders down the stairs. By the 
time that one had carried six dozen coal hods, half 
a gross of stove pipe elbows and an assortment of 
wash boilers, dish pans, granite ware, etc., down 
four flights of stairs, loaded them on a dealer’s 
wagon at the curb and made the necessary return 
trips up the stairs, one had taken considerable 
exercise. I worked harder than I ever had before in 
my life and to be quite truthful, harder than I ever 
have since, and I met favor in the eyes of my 
employers. 

The first raise that I got was a raise of work. 
After I had been at work six or seven months, Mr. 
Tripp, one of the partners told me that he wished 
to talk to me in the sample room. 
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Visions of reproof and possible dismissal imme- 
diately came into my mind, as J thought that per- 
haps I had not been working hard enough to earn 
my three dollars a week. His opening remarks were 
reassuring, however, and I immediately became 
possessed of the wild idea that possibly I was to 
get a raise of fifty cents a week. “Henry,” he said, 
“Mr. Dennison and I have been watching your 
work, since you came with us, and we are very 
much pleased with it. You know that ever since 
we came here from Buffalo, we have never allowed 
any of the employees to carry the keys to the store, 
and have taken turns month in and month out 
coming down at seven o’clock to open up the store 
for the porters. In order to show our appreciation 
of your work and our confidence in you, we have 
decided to let you carry the keys to the store and 
come down at seven o’clock and open up for the 
porters.” Shades of Morpheus! I never got enough 
sleep anyway, and it almost killed me to get down 
at half past seven, especially after working nights. 

Visions of a raise in pay went glimmering, and 
I am afraid that I was not properly grateful for 
the honor which had been conferred upon me. 

I worked along through the various departments 
for a couple of years, and had my wages raised at 
the rate of fifty cents a week until I had achieved 
the magnificent salary of four dollars and fifty 
cents per week. 

I was becoming quite an aristocrat among the 
boys and the cashier handed me out thirty-five 
cents supper money, instead of the twenty-five 
cents that the other boys got. I do not know wheth- 
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er this was a tribute to my ability or to my appe- 
tite—but I suspect the latter. About this time, 
George Mann, our representative in Central and 
Southern Illinois quit, and I persuaded the firm to 
let me look after the territory, until they got a new 
man. This territory was about the toughest one 
that we had, as Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Indian- 
apolis all competed actively against us, and had 
the advantage of Chicago both in freight rates and 
promptness of delivery. However, I had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, and worked harder 
than most salesmen so that in spite of my youthful 
appearance, I was quite successful. George Mann 
had been drawing a stipend of one hundred dollars 
per month, but my pay remained at four-fifty per 
week, notwithstanding the fact that I sold a good 
many more goods than he ever did. This was be- 
cause of the valuable experience which the firm 
was allowing me to acquire. In future years, when 
I shall have been gathered to my fathers, and scof- 
fers shall ask of my children, ‘For what was your 
father noted?’ Let them not be downcast and 
afraid. Let them answer boldly and confidently: 
“My father was noted as the cheapest traveling 
salesman who ever fared forth from Chicago on 
the highways of trade.” My initial venture as a 
traveling salesman having been successful, I be- 
came a relief salesman and took the place of our 
regular salesmen when they were sick, or on vaca- 
tion, or when for any reason the territory was 
vacant, and I also prospected new territory. In 
this way, I covered all of the Middle West, includ- 
ing Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
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Kansas, and Nebraska. An account of these travels 
would merely be a chronicle of poor hotels, night 
trips on freight trains, muddy roads which I drove 
over, and other vicissitudes which beset the travel- 
ing man making small towns through the Middle 
West forty-five years ago. Between trips, I looked 
after the country correspondence and sold to the 
country dealers who came into the store. By vir- 
tue of my traveling experience, I knew nearly all 
of our country customers, and as soon as a dealer 
from Iowa or Nebraska came into the store, I could 
greet him by name. My pay had gradually in- 
creased until I was getting about the limit for 
inside employees, to which classification I still 
belongéd. When my wages reached five dollars per 
week, I paid three dollars per week board at home, 
and paid more as my wages increased. From the 
day that I quit school and went to work for three 
dollars per week, I have never had a cent from any- 
one, except what I earned. I have never been out 
of a job and have always had plenty of money. 
When, I was about nineteen years old, I had 
saved one hundred dollars and concluded to spend 
my two weeks’ vacation in visiting the great capi- 
tals and watering places of the East. One hundred 
dollars being a rather small allowance for a two 
weeks’ trip, I was obliged to husband my resources 
carefully. My mother put me up a lunch, consist- 
ing of a roasted chicken and some bread and butter 
sandwiches. This was designed to last until I 
reached New York, a somewhat slower trip than 
at present. Will Hubbard, who was now in Har- 
vard, advised me to go to the Hoffman House. 
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The Hoffman House was the latest thing in New 
York hostelries and I suppose was the most expen- 
sive hotel there. Of this fact, however, I was bliss- 
fully ignorant. I went by the Pennsylvania in or- 
der to see the celebrated “Horse-shoe-curve” and 
other mountain scenery. It was to be my first view 
of the mountains and the sea, and I wished to 
make the most of both of them. The Pennsylvania 
landed its passengers at that time at Jersey City, 
and I made my way across the Des Brosses Street 
ferry and by horse cars to the hotel. I was quite 
dismayed when the clerk told me that the very 
cheapest rooms they had were two dollars per day. 
I told him that my outside limit was one dollar 
per day, and he finally gave me a room at this 
price. It was up one story above where the elevator 
stopped, and was a mere cubby-hole, but was quite 
satisfactory. It was lunch time soon after I arrived, 
and I took my box containing what was left of my 
lunch with me to the “cafe.” The bill of fare pre- 
sented a scale of prices which was entirely beyond 
my previous experience. I selected a pot of tea at 
twenty-five cents, as the only thing within my 
reach and spreading out my chicken and bread and 
butter made a very enjoyable lunch. This was the 
last meal, however, that I ate at the Hoffman 
House. I confined my patronage thereafter to lunch 
counters and cheap restaurants. I think that I saw 
everything in New York during my short stay; 
certainly everything that I had ever heard of. 
From Central Park to the Battery; I covered the 
ground pretty thoroughly, riding the whole dis- 
tance on the top of one of the old Broadway busses. 
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I visited Trinity Church Yard, Wall Street, Castle 
Garden, the Bowery, Tiffany’s and Coney Island; 
rode on the Fulton ferry and even managed to get 
on the floor of the stock exchange from which I 
was ejected, however. After exhausting the sights 
of the metropolis, and tiring of the bright (gas) 
lights of Broadway, I took a Fall River boat to 
Boston, where I had letters to family relatives. 
They entertained me while I was in Boston, took 
me to Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington, old North 
Church, South Church, Natasket Beach, etc. After 
leaving them, I went to Rye Beach, N. H., for a 
few days at the sea shore and returned home with 
my horizon much enlarged, and a few dollars left 
of my hundred. 

In 1881 and 82, the Government threw open 
vast stretches of agricultural land in Dakota, and 
I went there to “spy out the land” for my employ- 
ers. What is known now as North and South Da- 
kota was then known as the territory of Dakota. 
When the Indian reservations, east of the Mis- 
souri River, were thrown open for settlement, 
there was a most tremendous rush of emigrants 
from all over the country to Dakota. According to 
the Homestead Act, ‘“‘Any person 21 years of age 
who is a citizen of the United States, or has filed 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen” 
might have one hundred and sixty acres of Uncle 
Sam’s land if he would live upon it. Then, one 
might pre-empt 160 acres under certain conditions 
without living on it, or one might file a ““Tree 
Claim” on 160 acres and prove up on it by plant- 
ing a certain number of trees. Newly arrived im- 
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migrants, New England farmers who were tired 
of wresting a meager living from the stubborn 
soil, widows, landless agricultural laborers, unem- 
ployed from the great cities, everyone who was dis- 
satisfied with his lot and station in life and others 
who had a little accumulated capital or who could 
sell their homes or small farms flocked to the feast, 
each intent upon getting a quarter section of rich, 
black prairie soil for nothing. I was infected by the 
general enthusiasm, and stood in line at the land 
office to take out a pre-emption and a tree claim. 
Anyone who has seen one of these land rushes, with 
long files of applicants standing in line before the 
land offices, standing sometimes night and day in 
their eagerness to file on a choice quarter section, 
will understand the significance of the term “‘Land- 
office business.”’ Towns sprang up like mushrooms, 
transportation lines were swamped and hotel ac- 
commodations were entirely inadequate for the 
crowds. Every hotel proprietor who had run up a 
frame hotel with thirty or forty rooms, was coin- 
ing money because he had four guests in each room 
every night, and was collecting two dollars apiece 
from them. I was in Dakota for a month in the 
winter time and never had a bed to myself but 
once. Incidentally, I didn’t have a bath. However, 
I suppose that no one else had one either. I doubt 
if there was a bath tub in the whole territory. I 
used to break the ice in the pitcher, and perform 
such ablutions as were possible in the small wash 
bowl, and let it go at that. Each room had two 
beds, and each bed accommodated two guests. 
There was no use to try to get a bed to yourself, 
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because there were not enough beds to go around, 
and even with two in a bed, there were men sitting 
up all night in the hotel offices and the railway sta- 
tions. I used to pick out some clean looking travel- 
ing man on the train and invite him to sleep with 
me. Otherwise, one might be put to bed with a 
grizzled agriculturist who slept in his boots. The 
meals in the hotels too were execrable. There was 
no milk except condensed milk, no eggs, no fresh 
meat, and the cooking was done by amateurs who 
hardly knew how to boil water. My mission was 
rather an important one, because most of the deal- 
ers were just starting in business, and had not es- 
tablished ratings and lines of credit. The home 
office, therefore, was obliged to rely largely upon 
my judgment in opening accounts. Sometimes I 
would drive across the prairie ten or fifteen miles 
in a temperature of twenty below, in hopes of put- 
ting in a new stock, only to find that I was too late 
and that some competitor had been there before 
me. Take it all in all, this month was about as 
tough a one as I ever spent, and I was glad to get 
back to civilization and warm baths. 

In the fall of 1883, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road was to be opened through to the coast. This 
was the first direct communication that Oregon 
and Washington had with the East. Most of the 
merchandise sold in this territory had been shipped 
from New York, around the Horn to San Fran- 
cisco, and distributed to retail dealers on the upper 
coast by San Francisco jobbers, who shipped by 
steamer to Portland and Puget Sound ports. I per- 
suaded my employers that we should enter this 
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virgin territory and in the summer of 1883, I made 
a trip over the Northern Pacific with the idea of 
taking orders to be shipped when the road was 
opened. The road was finished as far as Helena, 
Montana, and from there it was necessary to travel 
by stage to Missoula, where connection was made 
with the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany’s lines. My first experience with the wild 
West was at Miles City. I got off the train there 
at four o’clock in the morning, too early for break- 
fast, and too late to go to bed, so I sat in the office 
of the hotel waiting for breakfast time. I noticed 
that there were a great many people for the time 
of day, and also that every man who came into the 
hotel had a big 44 Colt on his hip. I went out 
and walked up the street to look the town over, 
and saw placards posted everywhere to the effect 
that is hereby notified to leave town within 
twenty-four hours, signed by order of 4-11-44. It 
seemed that the Vigilantes in a spasm of civic vir- 
tue had started in to clean up the town and had 
warned the tough element, a considerable fraction 
of the population, to leave. A block or two up the 
street, I came upon the smoking ruins of a large 
building which had burned during the night. There 
were knots of men standing about and I incau- 
tiously asked one of them, ‘‘What caused the fire?” 
A burly individual packing the inevitable “Colt” 
on his hip strode up and said, ‘See here, young fel- 
low, you ask too many questions.” I mur- 
mured, “‘Excuse me,”’ and subsided, so I never did 
learn the cause of the fire. To add to the general 
excitement, a prominent gambler and leader of the 
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tough element had been shot the night before. He 
claimed that he was cleaning his gun after he got 
home and dropped it, so that it exploded acci- 
dentally and shot him. The position of the wound 
was such that this was manifestly untrue and opin- 
ion was divided as to whether he had a quarrel 
with his wife and she shot him, or whether some- 
one ‘pumped it into him from the bush” and he 
was ashamed to acknowledge that anyone got the 
drop on him. In wandering around the town, I 
came upon this man’s house in the outskirts. It was 
a one-story cabin, and the door was open so that I 
could -see the man lying in bed in the principal 
room. Two women were fanning the flies away 
from him, while outside a long row of men squatted 
on their heels along the side of the cabin. Each had 
his gun strapped to his hip, and they were whit- 
fling and spitting tobacco juice, evidently waiting 
for their friend to die. It was a very picturesque 
spectacle, and I was greatly interested. However, 
I did not ask any of his friends how he happened 
to get shot. There was too much excitement in 
Miles City to do business. Besides, I didn’t exactly 
like the “atmosphere of the place, so I boarded a 
way freight and got out that afternoon. The stage 
trip from Helena to Missoula was about the hard- 
est trip that I ever took. There has been a lot of 
glamour thrown around the old Concord coaches, 
but I think that it has been done mostly by people 
who never made any great distance in them. I have 
passed many nights in the caboose of a way freight, 
traveled overland in an emigrant car, negotiated 
mountain trails by wagon, horseback, and snow 
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shoes, but all of these are luxuries in the extreme 
compared with a twenty-four hour ride over the 
mountains in one of the old time mail coaches. 
There were three seats, one at the back, one at the 
front, and one in the middle with a strap stretched 
from side to side of the coach to support the backs 
of the occupants of this seat. There were nine pas- 
sengers, three on a seat, and after we were aboard, 
they threw the mail and express in on top of us, 
and we were off. There were six horses, and the 
driver kept them on the run, no matter what the 
condition of the road, the only time that they 
slackened their speed being on the steep upgrades. 
The coach rocked and swayed as it bounded from 
one chuck hole to another so that the passengers 
were under a continuous muscular and nervous 
strain to avoid getting their heads banged against 
the sides of the coach or against each other. To 
add to the discomfort, the fine, white alkali dust 
drifted in and filled the air to such an extent that 
one could not see the fellow passenger whose knees 
were touching his. Every twelve miles we stopped 
to change horses, but the teams were waiting for 
us and the men hooked them up in a trice and we 
were off again. Sometimes the monotony was va- 
ried by a hold-up. The stage was held up the day 
before I made the trip and the day after, but we 
had no luck on this particular day, and had to grin 
and bear it. Missoula being a rail head, business 
was thriving; especially with the three card monte 
men and shell game artists, of whom several were 
operating on the street corners. I had no business 
in Missoula, however, and did not stop, being eager 
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to get to the Willamette Valley and the Puget 
Sound Country, where I expected to get some real 
business. I stopped at Spokane Falls, Walla Walla, 
and the Dalles and opened good accounts at all 
these places and finally arrived at Portland. I wish 
to tell a little story about my arrival and pay 
tribute to a good sport. Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son, a big San Francisco jobbing house, had con- 
trolled most of the business in our line on the 
upper coast, and their representative in this terri- 
tory was a young chap, a few years older than I, 
named Branscheid. [ had never heard of him, but 
he had heard of me, through his customers in 
Eastern Oregon to whom I had made sales. I was 
playing sad havoc with his trade, as I was repre- 
senting a manufacturer and was underselling him. 
However, he met me at the train at Portland, took 
me to the hotel, bought me a fine dinner and came 
around the next morning to go with me and intro- 
duce me to the trade. This little story will illus- 
trate the difference between the East and the West 
and the cordial friendly spirit of the people of the 
Pacific Coast, of that day at least. Branscheid and 
I were good friends during all my visits to the 
coast, and I have never forgotten him. I secured 
some exceedingly good business in the Puget Sound 
ports, Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, and Victoria, and 
found travel on the Sound very delightful. This 
beautiful great landlocked harbor with its steep, 
wooded shores, ringed by the snow clad Olympian 
range, the whole dominated by the towering height 
of Mt. Tacoma, is entrancingly lovely. Seattle and 
Tacoma at this time were engaged in a neck and 
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neck race for supremacy and each confidently 
claimed that it was the future metropolis of the 
Northwest. The main street of Tacoma was still 
obstructed by great stumps of pine trees, which 
they apparently had not had time to remove. The 
atmosphere of these towns was one of activity and 
preparation for a great future, although their pres- 
ent looked rather primitive. After finishing with 
Puget Sound, I went back to Portland and worked 
up the Willamette Valley to Salem, Albany, and 
other towns. I did a big business everywhere, and 
sent in larger orders than my house had ever re- 
ceived before. The railroad from San Francisco to 
Portland was not finished and I staged from Rose- 
burg, Oregon, to some point in California, I think 
Redding, where there was rail connection for San 
Francisco. I do not remember how long this trip 
took. It seems, as I look back on it, as if it took a 
year. I remember the stage stopping at a cabin in 
the mountains for breakfast, and after expecting 
the usual breakfast of salt pork, sour biscuits, and 
muddy coffee, being agreeably surprised at sitting 
down to a table covered with a snowy white cloth, 
and being served with mountain trout, just taken 
from the little stream, together with flaky biscuits 
and coffee with real cream. A daughter of New 
England was planted in this far away spot, and 
was carrying on the traditions of her homeland. I 
remember, too, riding all night on top of the coach. 
The driver and the express messenger occupied the 
front seat, the express messenger being armed with 
a sawed-off shotgun, loaded with buckshot. He 
held it in constant readiness for action, and it gave 
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one a pleasurable thrill to realize that around each 
curve adventure might be awaiting us. The driver 
kept his six horses on the jump all the time, and 
at each change-station would dismount and pick 
up a lot of stones and place them beside him on the 
seat. Whenever a horse would slacken his efforts, 
the driver would shy a stone at him with unerring 
aim, and stimulate him to renewed exertions. The 
road wound over the foothills of Mt. Shasta and 
for a considerable portion of the way the forest 
was on fire. Some of the time the fire was so close 
that the heat was distinctly unpleasant. Then we 
were confronted with the delightful uncertainty 
that perhaps at the next turn of the road we would 
be stopped by a burning tree, fallen across the 
road, or perhaps that the fire would be so hot that 
we could go no farther. The scene was impressive 
and picturesque, as the blazing forest lighted up 
the craggy heights and the deep ravines, but I was 
glad when morning came and we found ourselves 
at the railroad. I fell asleep as soon as I took my 
seat in the train. The conductor waked me up and 
while he was punching my ticket, I fell asleep 
again. I’made the trip between San Francisco and 
Portland or Victoria many times, but never again 
by stage. The coasting steamers were small, and 
I was never fortunate enough to make the trip 
when they were not delayed at least a day by 
rough weather. I was always seasick all the way; 
but even so, it was far easier than the stage trip. 

I made my headquarters at San Francisco for 
a month or so and worked the Sacramento Valley 
from there, as well as the San Joaquin and Santa 
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Clara, and the placer mining towns in the moun- 
tains. Everywhere I did a large business, and kept 
my house busy filling orders. The old San Fran- 
cisco was a delightful place. I wish that I could see 
it again. It was different from every other city in 
the country and had an individuality all its own. 
The old Chinatown was distinctly Chinese and 
had an exotic flavor quite lacking in the present 
Chinese quarter. The present Chinatown is too 
sophisticated and too occidental in its setting to 
be really interesting. The Palace Hotel is as good 
as any in the country, and better than most of 
them, but it is too modern. I wish that I could go 
back to the old seven story, redwood Palace with its 
great rooms and wonderful cafe. I am sure that if 
George Smith, the old chief clerk, were still alive, 
he would call me by name, even though he had not 
seen me for forty years and say: “Mr. Hamilton, 
number six twenty-four is empty and waiting for 
you.” Dupont Street has become respectable and 
has even changed its name. The Barbary Coast has 
been forgotten. The bay looks the same, the same 
ferry boats ply back and forth, the same gulls fol- 
low their every trip in their ceaseless quest for 
food, but everything else is changed and San Fran- 
cisco has become a modern city with sky-scrapers 
and hurrying automobiles just like Chicago and 
New York. The Palace Hotel was the crossroads 
of the World. Here guests registered every day 
from all the American cities, and from England, 
Australia, India, Japan, and China. Here I became 
acquainted with a young Englishman about my 
age, who was making a trip around the world. He 
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had been to the Orient and the Hawaiian Islands 
and had landed at San Francisco to begin his inva- 
sion of America. His name was Count Bologna 
Strickland; his father was an Englishman and he 
had been educated in England. His mother was a 
Maltese and his estates were on the island of Mal- 
ta, from whence he took his title. We arranged to 
make a trip together to the Yosemite Valley, and 
left San Francisco by rail for the nearest point to 
the Valley, which I think was Merced, from which 
we staged into the valley, stopping overnight at 
the Mariposa Big Tree grove. Our companions on 
this stage trip were Chris Magee of Pittsburgh, 
and his wife and sister. Chris afterwards became 
the Republican boss of Western Pennsylvania and 
had the free and easy manners of the American 
politician and also the American politician’s indif- 
ference to titles. The count was very dignified and 
took himself quite seriously. We stopped for lunch 
at a roadside cabin, and after the rest of the party 
had embarked, the count was discovered making 
notes in his memorandum book, probably for the 
book hé intended writing. Magee electrified him 
by calling out, ‘Hurry up there Bologna Sausage, 
old boy, we can’t hold this bus all day for you.” 
I suppose that he put this in his notes, too. 

We were in the valley only one day, but we saw 
as much as the ordinary tourist sees in three days, 
because we galloped our horses all day long, from 
one point to another. We even climbed to the top 
of the South Dome, a feat which, according to the 
guide book, had never been accomplished. How- 
ever, a sailor had managed to scale the height a 
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year or two before, and had left a rope anchored at 
various points in the rock. By putting one’s feet 
against the rock, and going up about 800 feet of 
rope, hand over hand, the feat was not so difficult, 
although it required some agility. When we got to 
the top, we climbed down to a ledge on the vertical 
wall of the cliff and dropped stones to the floor of 
the valley, a straight drop of a mile. 

We met one of the count’s compatriots in the 
valley. He was attired in the traditional garb of 
the English tourist; fore and aft peaked cap, 
checked suit and all. He was standing with a group 
of tourists looking at Yosemite Falls, where the 
little stream precipitates itself over the edge of the 
cliff to the floor of the valley, a half mile below. 
One of the party said, ““Wonderful! Isn’t it?’ Our 
English friend seemed rather bored and replied, 
“T don’t see as it is so very wonderful. It has to 
come down, you know.” 

I was with the count three or four days, and I 
blush now to think of all the misinformation I 
gave him. He was so easy that I couldn’t help it, 
and I sincerely hope that he did not put any of 
those weird stories in his book. 

The provisions of the Chattel Mortgages used 
in Dakota were very drastic, and I had picked 
up somewhere a burlesque parody on these mort- 
gages, in which the mortgagor agreed to give up 
the toys and school books of his children and to 
live on corn bread and molasses himself, in case of 
default. I showed this to the count, thinking that 
he would appreciate the humor, and to my surprise 
he took it seriously. He begged me to let him have 
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the fake mortgage, as he said that his people at 
home would never believe that they took such 
mortgages in America, unless they saw it with 
their own eyes. He was so pleased with his dis- 
covery that I didn’t have the heart to undeceive 
him, and let him take the document. 

Being somewhat tired from my continued trav- 
eling and working night and day, I went to Santa 
Cruz for two or three days at the seashore. It was 
in the middle of the week and there were no young 
men at the little seaside resort where I stopped, 
but there was a bevy of very attractive looking 
girls. In the evening, as I was sitting on the ver- 
anda, one of them came to me, and with charming 
simplicity and directness asked me if I would not 
like to meet the other young ladies. Of course, I 
was delighted to do so and she introduced me to 
them, after first introducing herself. These girls 
made my stay at the beach very delightful and as 
their homes were scattered all over California, in 
San Jose, Sacramento, Stockton, and elsewhere, I 
had the opportunity of visiting them on subse- 
quent trips, and becoming acquainted with their 
families and friends. Fancy such a thing happen- 
ing at any Eastern seaside resort. 

After finishing my work in northern California, 
I went south by boat, stopping at San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Barbara, and San Diego. These places were 
all far from any railway and possessed a charm of 
remoteness and quiet which they have since lost. 
Los Angeles had about 30,000 inhabitants and 
Pasadena was a little crossroads town with a 
general store and a few houses. 
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I now turned my face homeward, stopping at 
Tucson, Albuquerque, and Santa Fe. I recall that 
the hotel at which I stopped at Albuquerque had 
partitions between the bedrooms made of building 
paper nailed to two-inch strips. After I had gone 
to bed, a quarrel broke out on the sidewalk beneath 
my window. I heard oaths and a scuffle; presently 
a shot rang out. Then I heard them carrying the 
wounded man along the corridor. They put him 
into the room next mine, and his bed was right 
next to my bed, with only the building paper par- 
tition between us. He lay there and groaned most 
dismally all through the night so that my rest was 
much disturbed. I did not wish him any harm, but 
I hoped that if he was going to die, he would be 
quick about it, so that I might go to sleep. 

I arrived home after an absence of three months, 
having opened a valuable territory and made a 
very profitable trip for my employers. I still en- 
joyed the status of an inside employee with the 
small emoluments attached thereto. I was com- 
mencing to feel my oats, however, and felt that I 
had worked long enough for experience. Mr. Den- 
nison did not share my views as to my merits. At 
least, he was not willing to translate them into 
what I considered an adequate salary, so I finally 
made an arrangement to work the western terri- 
tory for a commission, based on what it had been 
costing Sidney Shepard & Company to get the 
business, with the right reserved to me to sell such 
other non-conflicting lines as J desired. 

The territory assigned to me embraced all of the 
country west of Denver, extending from the Mexi- 
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can border to British Columbia. I secured agencies 
from manufacturers of hardware, cutlery, farming 
tools, axes, shovels, and repairs for reapers and 
mowers, all of whom contracted to pay me a com- 
mission on all sales which I might make in the 
above mentioned territory or on subsequent orders 
which they might receive from my customers. I 
was now practically launched in business on my 
own account, as I paid my own expenses and han- 
dled the territory at my own discretion. It was my 
custom to make two trips a year, going by way 
of New Orleans and the southern route in the 
winter, and by way of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and the northern route in the summer. I added to 
my already extensive territory, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming, and Idaho. Means of travel 
were more inadequate in the mountain states, or 
territories as they mostly were then, than they are 
now and what with traveling and calling upon the 
trade in the daytime and sitting up more than half 
of each night writing up my orders and conduct- 
ing correspondence with my numerous principals, 
the work was quite arduous. Being young, the hard- 
ships did not make much impression on me, and I 
enjoyed the experience. In the mining camps and 
the cow towns, the old wild West still persisted, 
and it was my privilege to see the last of a phase of 
American life which has since vanished. I made 
Salt Lake City a base of operations for this terri- 
tory and spent considerable time there. Conditions 
in Utah were in a state of flux. Ogden, which was 
a railroad town, was controlled by the Gentiles, as 
the railroad men were all Gentiles. Salt Lake City 
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was still controlled by the Mormons, although the 
Gentiles were a strong and aggressive minority. 
The Salt Lake Tribune, violently anti-Mormon, 
accused the Mormons of all the crimes in the cal- 
endar, and if a hen roost was robbed, ran a scare 
head in the paper: “Another Mormon Outrage.” 
Some of the merchants were Mormons and some 
were Gentiles, and I had friends in both camps. 

I sold many goods to Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution or the big Co-op as we used to 
call it, and I knew many of the Mormons and was 
invited to their homes. I recall spending the eve- 
ning at the home of a Mormon elder, who had three 
daughters. The eldest was several years older than 
I, and not very attractive in appearance. The sec- 
ond was somewhat younger and rather better look- 
ing. The youngest was about my age and very 
pretty. When I left, all three girls walked out to 
the front gate with me, and when I extended my 
hand to the eldest, to bid her farewell, she electri- 
fied me by saying, “Ill have to ask you for a kiss.” 
Being anxious to oblige, I imparted a chaste salute 
and found the second sister in line. I was so taken 
by surprise that I really did not do the subject jus- 
tice, until I came to the last one in the procession. 
I suppose that, if this had happened to my friend, 
the count, he would have put it into his book as 
one of the customs of the country. My experience 
with Mormon girls was not very extensive, but I 
am inclined to think that these girls were of an 
aberrant variety, and that in the main, Mormon 
girls were much like other girls. There was one 
thing that I did learn, however, and that was that 
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the Mormon girls much preferred Gentiles to Mor- 
mons. They did not seem to realize the advantage 
of being plural wives. Women are peculiar that 
way. 

My observation was that the rank and file of the 
Mormons were very sincere, earnest people. One of 
my Mormon friends labored with me to convert me 
to Mormonism, and proposed that I go down on 
my knees with him, while he prayed God to show 
me the light. Not wishing to take part in such a 
hazardous experiment, I declined. I used to go to 
the Tabernacle on Sundays, and listen to the choir 
and the great organ, said to be the finest west of 
Boston. The Mormons were fundamentalists and 
believed literally every word in the Bible. I heard 
Elder John T. Caine, territorial delegate to Con- 
gress, preaching in the Tabernacle, say, ‘““When 
some of our good Gentile brethren come to the 
gates of Paradise, and look in and see Abraham 
with Sarah and Hagar on his bosom, they will 
turn away, and say ‘this place is not good enough 
for me’ and the Lord will say unto them, ‘Depart 
ye unrighteous and unclean generation to the place 
prepared for you.’”’ 

I struck up an acquaintance with a young fel- 
low from New York, who was selling canes, and 
we traveled up to Montana and Idaho together. 
At Pocatello Junction, we stopped for dinner. The 
dining room was in a tent. The proprietor, clad in 
a red flannel shirt, with trousers tucked into his 
boot tops, stood at the entrance, from which van- 
tage point he directed the operations of his two or 
three Chinamen in a stentorian voice, the while he 
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collected from his patrons, as they emerged from 
the tent. We had ham and eggs, and not to draw too 
fine a point, the eggs were spoiled and the ham a 
fit companion in the immortal partnership. I com- 
mented upon this fact to my companion and the 
proprietor overheard me. Leaving his post, he 
strode over to where we were sitting and demanded 
in a truculent tone, ““What in h—] is the matter 
of them eggs?’’ He looked about seven feet tall, 
and the 44 gun on his hip assumed the proportions 
of a howitzer, so I meekly murmured that I was 
just saying to my friend how good the ham and 
eggs were. 

At Boise City, Idaho, I met a girl whom I had 
known in Chicago. Her father was in the mining 
business, and the family had removed to Boise 
without my knowing it. She was a very pretty girl, 
but I had a rather small opinion of her mental 
equipment, and had once incautiously remarked to 
a girl friend of hers that “Nannie would never set 
the world afire.” She invited me to dinner and I 
was welcomed as one of the old home town folks 
by the whole family. After dinner, as we were sit- 
ting in the parlor, talking over Chicago days, she 
said very demurely, “I have so often thought of 
you, Mr. Hamilton, and wondered whether you 
had set the world afire.”’ Perhaps she never set the 
world afire, but she certainly set me afire. 

I had seen confidence men at work, but my first 
personal experience with them was at Shoshone, 
Idaho. I stopped off here in the middle of the night 
in order to make connection for Hailey and Wood 
River, where some new mining camps had just been 
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started. The hotel was a miserable shack with the 
customary building paper partitions between the 
rooms. After breakfast I went over to the station 
to wait for my train. On the platform, I met a man 
attired in a linen duster and a soft felt hat, who 
looked as if he might be what he afterwards de- 
scribed himself to be, a cattleman from Oregon. 
He accosted me with the query, “Going up Wood 
River way, stranger?” 

I told him that I was and he said that he was 
bound for the same place. The conversation con- 
tinued as follows: 

Con, man, pulling out his watch, “It’s half an 
hour before train time, come on across the street 
and have a drink.” 

H.R.H., “Thank you, I don’t drink.” 

Con man, ‘Well, come over and have a cigar.” 

H.R.H., “Thank you, I don’t smoke.” 

Con man, slightly nonplussed, “I’ve got a ten 
dollar bill that I want to get changed before the 
train leaves, and I don’t like to ask the ‘barkeep’ 
to change it without buying something. Come on 
over with me and get a cigar, and put it in your 
pocket if you don’t smoke.” 

H.R.H., “All right.” 

Con man and H.R.H. enter saloon, villainous 
looking bartender with broken nose behind the 
bar. Con man orders drink. H.R.H. takes cigar, 
according to programme. 

Enter Stranger, slightly inebriated and in a 
great hurry. 

Stranger, “Barkeep, give me four bits worth of 
cigars, and take the change out of this ten spot.” 
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Con man, “Wait a minute stranger, I have a 
ten dollar bill, too, and by looks of the barkeep’s 
pile, he can’t change both of them.” 

Barkeep, glancing at money piled on shelf be- 
hind bar, “No, that’s right.” 

Stranger, “That’s all right, I want to get my 
bill changed, and Ill pay for your drinks.” 

Con man, ‘‘No, I want to get my bill changed, 
and [ will pay for your cigars.” 

Stranger, “Pll shake you to see who gets his 
bill changed.” 

Con man, “T’ll go you, if you shake the way we 
do in Oregon.” 

Stranger, “How’s that?” 

Con man, “Shake the dice and throw them; the 
one who guesses the closest to the total number of 
spots on the top and bottom of the dice wins.” 

Stranger, “‘All right, give me the box.” Shakes. 
“T guess twenty-four.” 

Con man, “I guess twenty-one.” 

Stranger lifts box, “You win, you called the 
throw exactly, but I’ve got ten dollars that says 
you can’t do it again.” 

Con man, “T’ll go you, we’ll put the stakes with 
my friend here and whichever one wins, he gets 
heli 

They put their money on the bar in front of me, 
and shake again and again, my friend wins. He 
gathers in the stakes and proffers me a five dollar 
bill, which I refuse. 

Con man, ““Take it, that was part of the bet.” 

H.R.H. “I was no party to the bet, and don’t 
want any of the stakes.” 
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Stranger produces big roll of bills, ‘““That’s the 
est funniest thing how you called the turn on 
those dice twice in succession. I’1l bet you fifty dol- 
lars you can’t do it again.” 

Con man, “Tl bet you twenty, that’s all I’ve 
got.” 

Stranger, “Tl bet you fifty or nothing. I never 
did see a store clerk who had any money.” (An 
obvious slam at me.) Walks to back of barroom. 

Con man, whispering to me, “This thing is a 
cinch. The sum of the top and bottom of each 
die is seven. All you have got to do is to multiply 
the number of dice by seven. Put thirty dollars 
in with me, and we'll take his money.” 

H.R.H. ‘Certainly not, do you think that I am 
going to help you swindle this man.” 

Stranger still bluffing and making aggravating 
remarks. 

Con man, “‘Aw, I'll give him back his money. I 
just want to teach him a lesson. Lend me thirty 
dollars for a minuteY’ 

H.R.H. to stranger, ‘See here, my friend, you 
had better get out of here. This man is a confidence 
man and will have your whole roll if you don’t 
look out.” 

I turned on my heel in a glow of virtuous indig- 
nation, and went back to the station. It was not 
until I had boarded the train and looked around 
for my friend that I realized that I had been flirt- 
ing with a pair of confidence men. The acting was 
as good as any I ever saw in my life, and the action 
was so fast, that I did not have time to stop and 
think, and never realized that it was my money 
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they were after. I was back in Shoshone the next 
day, and asked the landlord of the hotel where 
those two confidence men were. He laughed and 
said, ““They told me that they tried to work you, 
but that you were too honest. They got another 
fellow yesterday, though, and took his roll and his 
watch. He made a squeal to the sheriff, and the 
sheriff made them give back the watch, but let 
them keep the roll.” 

In January, 1885, I went to Crested Butte, Col- 
orado, to live for the rest of my life, and remained 
there for three weeks. Crested Butte, so far as I 
know, is the only town in the world which has 
an anthracite coal mine on one edge of the town, 
and a bituminous mine on the other edge. My 
cousin, George Holt, owned an interest in the an- 
thracite mine and was partner in a general store. 
I went with the idea of becoming a partner in the 
general store, but after a short experience, con- 
cluded that general stores and Crested Butte itself 
held no permanent attraction for me. The town is 
situated a few miles north of Gunnison in a valley 
on the western slope of the Elk mountain range of 
the Rockies. Its elevation is about 8,000 feet above 
sea level, and an inhabitant described the climate 
as nine months of winter and three months of late 
in the fall. In the winter, the snow in some parts 
of the valley is often twenty-five feet deep on the 
level, and travel away from the beaten paths is 
only by means of “skis,” the Norwegian snow- 
shoes. I here became acquainted with Mr. Kyle, 
the pastor of the little Congregational Church in 
the village. He afterwards moved to North Da- 
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kota and became the Populist senator from that 
state, after it was admitted to the Union in 1889. 
A miner was killed by a fall of rock, and as there 
was no Catholic priest in the valley, Mr. Kyle 
volunteered his services, which were accepted, in 
the conduct of the funeral. The services were at 
the grave, and he invited me to go with him. It was 
the most picturesque funeral that I ever attended. 
The funeral party was, of course, on skis, the rude 
box containing the corpse was on a sled, and a long 
train of miners at intervals of ten feet pulled it by 
means of a rope to the little cemetery lying beneath 
its deep covering of snow. Here a hole had been 
dug ten feet deep in the snow, the box was lowered 
to the-ground level, the snow filled in, and the 
grave left until the melting snow would allow of 
the burial of the box in the earth. 

Fortunately, I had not cancelled my arrange- 
ments with my manufacturers, and resumed my 
previous occupation as soon as I decided not to 
remain in Crested Butte. The new mining camp 
of Aspen had just been opened, on the other side 
of the Elk mountain range, and was about forty 
miles distant. I thought that I might be able to put 
in a new stock of goods there and decided to make 
the trip on skis. The trail ran over Pearl Pass, 
about thirteen thousand feet high, and my friends 
in Crested Butte assured me that it was impossible 
for any tenderfoot to negotiate the Pass in the 
winter time. However, I was determined to make 
the attempt, and engaged a Canadian named Fred 
Johnson to go with me as guide. Johnson was a 
great strapping chap, who packed the mail and 
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express from Crested Butte to “Tin Cup,” “O be 
Joyful” and other towns in the valley, carrying 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds on his back 
and being paid at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
pound. We left the Elk mountain house early in 
the morning and the whole population was there 
to see us off. Bets were freely offered that I would 
be back before dinner time, but I was confident 
that at least I would get so far that I couldn’t get 
back. For the benefit of those who have never had 
any experience with skis, I will explain that they 
are pieces of wood about four inches wide and 
eight or ten feet long, slightly turned up at the for- 
ward end. The bottoms are waxed, in order to 
make them slide over the snow easily. One inserts 
his foot into a strap which passes over the instep, 
and progresses by sliding first one ski and then the 
other in straight parallel lines. After one learns the 
trick of moving the skis in parallel lines, instead 
of on a tangent, progress on the level is not so dif- 
ficult. Going uphill, however, is very much like 
skating uphill on roller skates. In order to prevent 
ourselves from slipping back on the hills, we car- 
ried what were known as brakes. These were long 
stockings made of bed ticking which we pulled on 
over the heel of the shoe, tying them at the instep. 
This prevented the ski from slipping backward, 
but it also prevented it from slipping forward, and 
the consequence was that on the hills we were 
obliged to lift clear of the ground each ski with its 
accumulated weight of snow in the brakes, and 
place it forward, a most toilsome process. John- 
son carried my catalogue case and I carried my 
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tooth brush and no other baggage. We got along 
pretty well over gently rising ground until noon 
when we put our skis together and sat on them 
while we ate our lunch. After lunch, the going 
became harder, and I tired rapidly, requiring fre- 
quent rest. We were following the mail carrier’s 
trail, two parallel marks in the snow; one carrier 
took the mail halfway and met the carrier from 
Aspen at a little cabin, where they both spent the 
night, and exchanging packs, retraced their steps. 
Johnson became greatly worried, as he said that 
the wind always came up in the afternoon and 
blew the snow, and if the trail became obliterated 
before dark, we would never get in. I couldn’t keep 
up, sol finally told him to go on by himself, and 
leave me to follow the trail in. The way was now 
steeply uphill, and I had to use the brakes all the 
time. I think that there were two or three pounds 
of snow in each stocking and this added to the 
weight of the ski made an intolerable burden to 
lift at every step. I had three or four hours of day- 
light left, and I figured if I could make 2,640 steps 
an hour, I would reach the cabin by dark. I counted 
every step of the last four miles, stopping to rest 
after each one hundred steps. Finally, just as it 
was getting so dark that I couldn’t see the trail, I 
saw smoke from the cabin curling among the trees. 
I staggered to the door, and when it was opened, 
fell forward onto the cabin floor. I was about all 
in but soon revived. There was an old man who 
lived in this hut through the winter, and kept it 
open for the mail carriers, and presently he had 
supper ready. Supper consisted of fried jackrab- 
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bit and tea; simply this and nothing more. How- 
ever, there was plenty of it and our appetites were 
good. Johnson and I slept in the same bunk, with- 
out removing our clothes, and in the morning we 
were covered with six inches of snow which had 
sifted in through the roof. For breakfast, we had 
a little change of menu, as the old man gave us tea 
and jackrabbit. We were now at the very foot 
of the pass, and had the steepest part of the climb 
before us. For two or three hours, the trail wound 
around the edge of precipices where one could see 
the pieces of snow which he dislodged rolling and 
tumbling over the crust until he lost sight of them 
in the universal whiteness. The slightest misstep 
might send one rolling and sliding a thousand feet 
with tons of snow on top of him. Presently we 
reached the top and here everything was quite 
different: the wind was blowing so violently that 
we could not stand against it, and the granite top 
of the mountain was swept as clean as a ballroom 
floor. In every direction the bald bare tops of 
the mountains stood up surrounded by swirling 
wreaths of snow. The sight was indescribably mag- 
nificent, but we did not stop to enjoy it. We 
wormed across the top on our bellies, dragging our 
skis after us. It was only a short distance, and as 
soon as we got on the lee side, there was no wind. 

Here we made preparations for the descent. We 
had brought pieces of rope with us, and we tied 
one end of a rope to each ski, fastening the other 
ends to our belts. The reason for this is that a man 
is liable to fall off his skis in coasting down a steep 
mountain side, and the skis might keep on going 
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and leave him in as bad a predicament as if he 
were at sea and lost his boat. We had stout poles 
six or eight feet long, and we placed these between 
our legs, holding one end in our hands, and jam- 
ming the other end into the snow. The end in the 
snow served as a rudder, and also as a brake. When 
we came to a particularly steep place we would 
lean back and sit hard on the pole, jamming it 
deeper into the snow. It was five miles to the foot 
of the mountain, and taking out the time that I 
spent in falling off and recovering my skis, I do 
not think that it took us over ten minutes to cover 
the distance. It was great sport at first. We were, 
of course, far above the timber line, but when: we 
got down among the timber, it was especially 
exhilarating to dodge the trees, while going at 
express speed. When we got to the bottom of the 
mountain, we were within two or three miles of 
Aspen, and reached our destination early in the 
afternoon, without further incident. Unfortu- 
nately for my hopes, while I tarried in Crested 
Butte, a competitor had got into Aspen and 
cleaned up most of the business, so there was not 
much léft for me. : 

The town presented the usual aspect of a new 
mining camp; gambling houses were frequent; 
flaunting signs advertised to the world, ‘Faro to- 
night,” “Keno tonight,” “Roulette tonight,” and 
I wandered in and out of the gambling houses 
watching the games and motley crowds. The snow 
was not nearly so deep on the east side of the 
range, and there was a road to Leadville, over 
which supplies were brought in and a line of stages 
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transported mail and passengers. I decided to go to 
Leadville, and dismissing Johnson, I took the stage 
the next morning at six o’clock. The stage was on 
runners and was drawn by four horses. It was 
snowing when we left Aspen, and the wind increas- 
ing in violence commenced to drift the snow badly. 
When we got to where the road crossed Independ- 
ence Pass, some freighters came out of a house at 
the foot of the pass and stopped us. They told the 
driver that he could not get across, that they had 
tried it earlier in the day, before the storm got so 
bad, and found it impossible. The Stage Company 
was under a forfeit for every day that it failed to 
get the mail across, and the driver was determined 
to try it. We went a few hundred yards farther 
and came to a standstill. The horses were up to 
their bellies in snow and could pull the sled no 
farther. There were eight passengers besides the 
driver, two of them old mountaineers and used to 
being out in the snow. They held a consultation 
and the driver told the passengers that they would 
have to go back to the house at the foot of the hill, 
but that he and the two mountaineers were going 
to take the horses and try to get across. I told the 
driver that I would go with him and the other two. 
He said that it was no place for a tenderfoot and 
that I had better go back. I told him that I was no 
tenderfoot, that I had just come across Pearl Pass, 
so he consented. He unhitched the horses and each 
took one of them. I tied my catalogue case to my 
horse’s neck and we started out. The driver went 
first with “Fatty,” the best snow horse in the 
team, followed by the two mountaineers, while I 
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brought up the rear of the procession. We each led 
a horse and held on to the tail of the horse in front 
of us. There was a steep cliff on one side of the 
road, and a yawning chasm on the other. The wind 
was blowing a gale and the air was so filled with 
driving snow that literally one could not see the 
horse, the tail of which he was holding. The horses 
were up to their bellies in snow and we were up to 
our waists. Thanks to “Fatty’s” instinct, we finally 
wallowed our way across. When we came to the 
stage station on the other side of the pass, the pas- 
sengers from the west bound stage, which had been 
stopped earlier in the day, came out and excitedly 
asked us how we got across. We took their sled, 
leaving them to find ours after the storm had 
abated, and proceeded on our way. We were on 
the lee side of the mountain and the air was calm, 
although the snow still fell. A mountain lion 
crossed the road in front of us and scrambled up 
the hillside, sending down a miniature snow slide. 
We bowled along at a fair rate of speed, although 
we got off the road and tipped the sled over com- 
pletely twice. The snow fall increased in intensity 
and we’had to abandon Leadville, our destina- 
tion, and make for a little town called ‘“‘Granite.”’ 
While sitting around the big cannon stove in the 
hotel, my nose and ears commenced to burn, and I 
discovered that I had frozen them, as well as three 
or four fingers. I made my way to Salida, and had 
to wait there three days before the Marshall Pass 
was shoveled out so that trains could get across. 

This was the time of the great blizzard of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, which extended from the Atlantic 
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Coast to the Sierra Nevadas. Chicago was without 
rail communication for two or three days and our 
fellow stage passengers whom we left on the west 
side of Independence Pass stayed there a week. I 
got back to Crested Butte with my toothbrush in- 
tact, and shaking the snow from my feet, started 
for California. I went to bed among the snows of 
Nevada, and was wakened by bird songs early in 
the morning. During the night, the train had 
climbed the Sierras and was rapidly gliding down 
the long grade between American River Canon and 
Sacramento. I raised the curtain and looked out. 
We were passing a beautiful meadow, bright with 
flowers, and little lambs were cropping the abun- 
dant verdure. No matter how often one has this 
experience, it is always delightful and it was espe- 
cially so by contrast on this trip. 

By spring, I was back in Chicago again and, in 
July, left for my summer trip. I had become en- 
gaged to Molly Shufeldt, and in the fall of that 
year, Mrs. Shufeldt and her two daughters came 
to California. I met them at Los Angeles and trav- 
eled up the coast with them by boat, stopping at 
Santa Barbara and other places. We had many de- 
lightful rides at these places, and also at Oakland, 
where they were to spend the winter. I pursued my 
travels, returning at frequent intervals to Oak- 
land. We were to be married in February at the 
house of Molly’s uncle in Oakland. I had to go 
East before the holidays, and in view of my ap- 
proaching nuptials, I was desirous of saving as 
much money as possible. I found that by traveling 
emigrant, I could save forty dollars, or ten dollars 
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a day on the trip. I figured that the trip couldn’t 
be any worse than a lot of others I had taken, and 
that I couldn’t earn ten dollars a day any easier. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Shufeldt and Molly insisted 
on going to the train to see me off. The emigrant 
cars had wooden racks which were let down at 
night and the passengers furnished their own bed- 
ding. I had a blanket and a tick, stuffed with straw, 
which I bought on the pier for a dollar. I tried all 
the excuses I could think of to keep my prospec- 
tive mother-in-law and her daughter from coming 
to the train, but they were of no avail, and I think 
that Mrs. Shufeldt almost fainted away when she 
saw me with my straw tick and blanket herded off 
with a lot of Chinamen and Italians. The trip 
was not so bad. The trains did not carry diners 
and stopped three times a day for meals. At each 
stop, I would get out, take a good wash in the 
washroom, eat a square meal, and return fortified 
for another session with my Chinese and Italian 
friends. At least I had a bunk to myself and the 
traveling was a lot easier than traveling by stage 
coach. — 

The primary purpose of my trip to Chicago was 
to try and induce Sidney Shepard & Company to 
give me an inside position with sufficient salary to 
maintain a wife, I was unsuccessful in this venture, 
however, as they told me the same old story about 
seventy-five dollars a month being all they could 
afford to pay. I went back to California without 
any definite plans for the future, and was mar- 
ried at Oakland on February 11, 1886. We went 
to Del Monte for a short wedding trip, and then 
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started for home, making a farewell trip to my 
California trade and then by steamer to Victoria, 
down the Sound to Seattle and Portland, home by 
Salt Lake City and Denver. My friends, in all 
these places, showed my bride many attentions, 
and I think that she enjoyed the trip. At Baker 
City, Oregon, the cook at the hotel and one of the 
waiters staged a fight for her edification. They 
carried it into the dining room and threw mashed 
potatoes and apple pie at one another while the 
guests dodged these missiles as best they might. 

I had been making three or four thousand dol- 
lars a year above expenses in my traveling, a con- 
siderable sum for a young man of my age, but my 
wife made up our mind that I was not to travel 
any more, so I gave it all up and went back to 
Chicago to look for something to do. I had no great 
difficulty in this, but this is another story, which 
I am not going to tell now. 
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and the elephant lie down together, and even 

the most orthodox Republicans admit that 
there are some Democrats who do not deserve to 
be in jail, it is difficult to convey an adequate im- 
pression of the enthusiasm and rancor with which 
political campaigns were carried on by the genera- 
tion which fought the Civil War and the next gen- 
eration after the war. 

Military students say that the next great war 
will be fought not merely by soldiers, but by whole 
populations, and so it was with the political cam- 
paigns of the seventies and eighties. 

My father was a Democrat, and his father had 
been the friend and associate of the great Stephen 
A. Douglas, the leader of the Northern Democrats. 

Thus it was that I inherited my politics and ac- 
cepted the tenets of Democracy as unquestionably 
as I did the Congregational Church, the supremacy 
of the ‘Grover and Baker’ sewing machine, the 
superiority of Americans over all foreigners and 
all other axiomatic facts of existence. 

To be a Democrat in Chicago was to be an ob- 
ject of suspicion. 

Here and there some family with Southern af- 
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filiations maintained a precarious footing in good 
society in spite of Democratic politics but, gen- 
erally speaking, the ‘“‘nice people” were all Repub- 
licans. 

Practically all of the boys with whom I played 
were Republicans for the same reason that I was 
a Democrat, and they did not hesitate to apply to 
me and my father the opinion of Democrats which 
they heard at home. 

I was continually fighting a lone battle for my- 
self, my father, and the Democratic party, and on 
the same principle that “The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church” I became more and more 
devoted to my party. 

The first political campaign of which I have any 
recollection was the election of 1868, when Grant 
and Colfax ran against Seymour and Blair. I was 
only seven years old and, of course, knew nothing 
about any of the candidates or the principles for 
which they stood, but I knew that Seymour and 
Blair were Democrats and I was enthusiastically 
for them and shrilly cheered the Democratic proces- 
sions and squabbled with my playmates in childish 
fashion over the respective merits of Grant and 
Seymour. Four years later, in 1872, I should have 
taken more interest in the campaign, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, I remember very little about it. I rather 
think that the Democrats let this election go by 
default. 

The Democratic nominee was Horace Greeley 
who had just been nominated by the liberal fac- 
tion of the Republican party. Horace Greeley was 
the founder of the New York Tribune, and was its 
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editor for more than a quarter of a century. This 
paper was recognized as the organ of the extreme 
or radical wing of the Republican party and Hor- 
ace Greeley, himself, was the arch enemy of the 
Democrats and had bitterly denounced everything 
for which the Democratic party stood. 

The idea of marching under the banner of this 
traditional enemy and wolf in sheep’s clothing as 
they regarded him, did not appeal to the Demo- 
crats, and they were very lukewarm in his support. 
He carried none of the northern states which he 
had expected to bring into the Democratic column 
and could not even poll the party vote in the south. 
When the returns came in, he was found to have 
carried only Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Texas. He survived the elec- 
tion by less than a month, his death being ascribed 
to overwork and mortification at his overwhelming 
defeat. 

By the time that the election of 1876 came 
around, the Democrats had plucked up courage. 
Grant was a great soldier and a popular idol, but a 
poor executive, and his administration was marred 
by political scandals in which some of his ap- 
pointees were involved. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road had received from the Government, in land 
grants and loans, far more than the cost of the 
road and certain stockholders of the road formed 
a construction company called “Credit Mobilier.” 
This construction company secured contracts for 
construction of the railroad at extravagant prices 
and the profits were divided between the “‘inside”’ 
stockholders and Government officials, thus cre- 
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ating one of the greatest scandals in American po- 
litical history. The resentment of the voters was so 
great that in the Congressional elections of 1874, 
the Democrats gained control of Congress. 

The Democrats had reasonable hopes that this 
popular resentment and disaffection among Repub- 
licans would enable them to elect a Democratic 
president. 

They nominated Samuel J. Tilden of New 
York who was Democratic leader of the state, and 
as such had attacked and assisted in destroying the 
Tweed ring in New York City and who had been 
elected Governor of New York state in 1874. It 
was thought that his honesty and the determina- 
tion with which he had attacked a powerful ring 
of criminals in his own party and sent the chief of 
them to the penitentiary would appeal to the dis- 
affected Republican voters. 

The Republicans nominated Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Ohio, who had fought on the Union side 
during the war and was a brevet Major General. 
True to the policy which they maintained for 
twenty-five years after the Civil War, they made 
their campaign chiefly by waving the “bloody 
shirt,” abusing all Democrats, whom they styled 
“traitors” and “rebels,” quite ignoring the fact 
that it was Andrew Jackson, a Democratic Presi- 
dent, who said, ‘“The Federal Union, it must and 
shall be preserved” and that John A. Dix, Win- 
field Scott Hancock, Stephen A. Douglas, John A. 
Logan, John M. Palmer, and many other Demo- 
crats had repudiated secession and had fought for 
the Union. 
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Tilden received a popular majority of 250,000 
and on a fair return would probably have received 
a majority of the electoral votes. The Republicans, 
however, succeeded in getting the election returns 
thrown into Congress, which referred them to an 
electoral commission composed of eight Republic- 
ans and seven Democrats. The result was a fore- 
gone conclusion and the commission by a vote 
of eight to seven awarded 185 electoral votes to 
Hayes and 184 to Tilden. The strange spectacle 
was presented of Florida, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina in the Republican column, while the 
Democratic candidates for state offices at the same 
election were declared elected. 

In 1880 the Republican convention met in the 
Exposition Building at Chicago, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to attend several sessions. I suppose 
that this was the greatest convention which the 
Republicans ever held. Perhaps the Republican 
convention of 1860 which nominated Lincoln was 
greater so far as the momentous consequences in- 
volved were concerned, but in point of great men, 
sparkling debate and brilliant oratory, certainly no 
convention of either party held since can compare 
with the Republican Convention of 1880. 

The great figures of the Civil War and the Re- 
construction era were still upon the scene of action, 
and the bitter strife between the Blaine and Grant 
forces, evidenced by fifty contests before the Com- 
mittee on credentials, was a sufficient reason to 
bring all the big guns into action. 

Grant, the great, silent soldier who had won the 
war had just returned from a trip around the 
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world, during which he had everwhere been re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm and acclaim never be- 
fore accorded to any human being. As Roscoe 
Conkling said in his nominating speech, “Never 
defeated—in peace or in war—his name is the 
most illustrious borne by living man.” 

If it had not been for the third term tradition, 
he would have been nominated without question. 
Indeed, except for the widespread feeling against 
a third term, he would have been nominated by 
acclamation. 

Blaine, the ‘‘magnetic” statesman, had more 
adherents and was worshipped with a fanatic de- 
votion by more followers than any statesman since 
Henry Clay. Robert G. Ingersoll had dubbed him 
the ““Plumed Knight” in his nominating speech 
before the Cincinnati Convention of 1876, and 
Blaine’s admirers had confirmed the title. 

The Grant forces were commanded by Senator 
Roscoe Conkling of New York, ably seconded by 
Gen. John A. Logan (Black Jack), senator from 
Illinois. 

Conkling was handsome and a great orator, but 
proud and arrogant. He had the fatal gift of sar- 
casm, which never made a friend nor conciliated 
an enemy. Blaine had once referred to him in de- 
bate as the “turkey cock of the Senate,” and this 
slight he never forgot nor forgave. It was a sure 
thing that, as long as Conkling was in command, 
none of the Grant strength would be thrown to 
Blaine, even though Grant might be hopelessly out 
of the race. 

Logan was tall and massive, with a mane of 
raven hair and long, black mustache. He was a 
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redoubtable foeman on the “tented field” or in the 
forum, but the battle-axe, rather than the rapier, 
was his favorite weapon. 

The Blaine forces were captained by Senators 
Hale and Frye of Maine. Not as great orators as 
Conkling, not as forceful as Logan, they were 
shrewd capable men with great political and legis- 
lative experience. They were better politicians 
than either Conkling or Logan and, at every en- 
counter with Conkling, they never failed to pierce 
his armor and leave a smarting wound. 

To the man on the street, it seemed as if the 
battle was between Grant and Blaine. Chicago was 
filled with the battle cries of their partisans, and 
the lebbies of the hotels seethed with excited 
crowds cheering for their favorites and calling for 
speeches from different distinguished visitors. The 
thoughtful man, however, who looked beneath 
the surface, perceived that the very strength of 
these two candidates was their weakness. Neither 
one of the two would go into the convention with 
sufficient votes to nominate, but either one probably 
had sufficient votes to prevent the nomination of 
the other. 

The feeling between the two factions was so 
intense that there was very little chance that any 
great number of votes could be won from one 
standard to the other. In this situation, the wise 
observers picked a “dark horse” to win; and among 
the “dark horses,” John Sherman seemed to have 
the best chance. 

Sherman, at this time, was fifty-seven years 
old, and at the height of his powers. He was one 
of the founders of the Republican party and was 
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the acknowledged leader of the Republicans in 
the House during the troublous days of 1856 to 
1861. Representing Ohio in the senate from 1861 
to 1877, he was prominently identified with all 
measures for the prosecution of the Civil War, 
and after the war was active in all the post war 
legislation, taking a leading part in reconstruction 
measures, restoration of specie payments and re- 
funding the national debt. 

He was at the time of which we are speaking, 
Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Hayes and was hailed by all Republicans as 
the greatest secretary of the Treasury since Alex- 
ander Hamilton. He was, perhaps, better fitted 
by ability and experience for the Presidential of- 
fice than any of the other candidates. He was cold 
and austere in manner, however, and lacked the 
personal magnetism of Blaine or the military 
glamor which surrounded Grant. He had the sup- 
port of three-fourths of the Ohio delegation, and 
his cohorts were captained by the sagacious Gar- 
field, a host in himself. 

James A. Garfield at this time was forty-nine 
years old, magnificent in physique and in mental 
equipment; his eloquence was spontaneous and 
unstudied. The peer of Roscoe Conkling as an 
orator, he never stooped to Conkling’s use of satire 
and sarcasm. Dignified and sincere in his utter- 
ances, he made no enemies for himself or for his 
cause. 

The other candidates before the convention were 
rank outsiders with very little chance to win the 
nomination. 
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Elihu B. Washburn, of Illinois, who was handi- 
capped by the fact that Grant, also a son of Illi- 
nois, had three times as many votes in the IIlinois 
delegation as he. 

William Windom, favorite son of Minnesota, 
who had the ten votes of his own state and no 
others. 

George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, another fa- 
vorite son who had the ten votes from his own state 
and twenty from Massachusetts and not much 
besides. 

The convention was called to order at noon on 
Wednesday, June 2nd, and as J had tickets for 
the first two sessions, I was on hand bright and 
early. I was fortunate enough to have a seat in 
the gallery next to a member of Congress from 
Iowa, who kept me informed as to the identity 
of the notables as they arrived. “That tall, dis- 
tinguished looking man, strutting down the aisle, 
is Roscoe Conkling. He is the boss of New York 
state, and thinks that he owns this convention, 
but he, is going to find out different. The large 
handsome man with side whiskers, walking with 
him, is Chester A. Arthur. If the convention nomi- 
nates a western man for President, it is likely to 
nominate Arthur for Vice-President. New York 
is a doubtful state and besides, it would be good 
politics to give the Grant crowd something, if 
they lose out on Grant as they will. The big, 
colored man is Blanche K. Bruce, senator from 
Mississippi; he is one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the convention and they are going to let him hold 
the gavel and preside over the convention for a 
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few minutes so as to show the colored man and 
brother who his friends are. 

“The short, stocky man with long whiskers com- 
ing in with the Indiana delegation is Benjamin 
Harrison. His great grandfather signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence and his grandfather was 
President. He stands a good chance of being nomi- 
nated for President by this convention after the 
leaders kill each other off. Indiana is a doubtful 
state, and Harrison is its favorite son. 

“The two men walking in front of the Maine 
delegation are Senators Hale and Frye; Conkling 
hates them worse than the devil does holy water, 
and he will hate them more before the convention 
adjourns. 

“That good looking man coming in with the 
California delegation is Frank Pixley. He is to 
second Blaine’s nomination cn behalf of the solid 
delegations of the Territories of Washington, 
Idaho and Arizona and the States of California, 
Nevada and Oregon. If you are here then, you 
will hear all about how California sits with her 
feet in the golden waters of the western sea and 
her head in the clouds, and how the pine clad 
Sierras nod their tassels to the bending plumes of 
Maine. 

“Ah, there comes General Garfield at the head 
of the Ohio delegation; the man to whom he is 
talking is ‘Calico Charley Foster’ of Fostoria. 
That Ohio bunch is a smooth lot of politicians. 
If they had come here instructed for Garfield, they 
would have carried home the bacon without any 
trouble, but they will never get Sherman across; 
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he is too frosty. Garfield is the man who, speaking 
from the steps of the Sub-treasury Building in 
New York during the war, quelled a riotous mob 
and ended his speech with the words, ‘God reigns 
and the Government at Washington still lives.’” 

I was able to point out some of the Illinois 
celebrities to my friend. Emory Storrs, our most 
eloquent spell binder, was chatting with General 
Logan, perhaps giving an outline of what he in- 
tended to say in his speech seconding the nomina- 
tion of General Grant. Storrs was brilliant and 
erratic; capable of earning large fees at the bar, 
he was always broke and pursued by creditors. 
It was told of him that at the dinner which he gave 
to the Lord Chief Justice of England, a constable 
levied an execution on the viands and table decora- 
tions just before the assembled party went to the 
banquet hall. 

Some of the guests contributed money enough to 
pay off the execution and release the food. Storrs’ 
only comment was, ““This is the first time in history 
that anyone ever levied an execution on the Lord’s 
supper.” 

“Long John Wentworth” was among the dis- 
tinguished guests on the speaker’s platform. He 
was engaged in conversation with General Philip 
H. Sheridan. They presented a study in contrasts 
and looked as if they might be an allegorical group 
representing the long and the short of it. 

An amusing story was told of Mr. Wentworth. 
He had a farm near Bloom and he sold a bull to a 
German farmer. He wrote a note to the German, 
and rather patronizingly informed him that the 
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name of the bull was ‘“‘Quercus,” that Quercus was 
Latin for Oak, and that the bull was so named 
on account of his sturdy qualities. 

Shortly afterwards, he received a letter from 
the German, which read as folows: “‘Dear Mr. 
Wentworth: I received your note with reference 
to the name of the bull and thank you for it. 
However, ‘Quercus’ is a noun of the fourth de- 
clension, feminine gender, and a singularly inap- 
propriate name for a bull. If you will permit me, 
I shall change his name to ‘Long John,’ in memory 
of the bull which was made in naming him.” 

The delegates were now all assembled and the 
convention was called to order by J. Donald Cam- 
eron, Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Cameron was a son of old Simon Cameron, 
Lincoln’s first Secretary of War. He was senator 
from Pennsylvania, having succeeded his father 
in 1877. He was the “boss of Pennsylvania poli- 
tics” and together with Conkling and Logan com- 
pleted the triumvirate of Senators who were de- 
termined to nominate General Grant for a third 
term. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Doctor Kittredge, 
Cameron introduced the Hon. George F. Hoar, 
senator from Massachusetts, who had been chosen 
by the committee as temporary chairman of the 
convention. This choice was confirmed by the 
convention, and Mr. Hoar was made permanent 
president. After selecting vice presidents and secre- 
taries and listening to the “key note” speech of 
the president, the convention adjourned until the 
next day to await the reports of the committees 
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on credentials and rules. The convention spent all 
of the next three days in wrangling over the report 
of the committee on credentials and did not get to 
the nominating speeches until Saturday evening, 
the time that the convention had originally sched- 
uled its close. There were fifty contests and in 
nearly every case the committee made a majority 
and a minority report. These reports were vigor- 
ously debated and bitterness waxed apace between 
the Grant and Blaine forces. 

I will give a few instances from the stenog- 
rapher’s report, merely to illustrate the styles of 
Conkling and Hale and Frye, the leading pro- 
tagonists for Grant and Blaine. 

On Thursday morning, finding that the com- 
mittee on credentials and contested seats was not 
yet ready to report, Conkling moved for adjourn- 
ment until the committee was ready to report. 

Fearing, I suppose, that this was some plot on 
the part of the Grant crowd to seduce some of 
their delegates, Senator Hale opposed the motion, 
making a speech in which he gave his reasons and 
cited precedents. To which . . . Mr. Conkling: 
“T find, Mr. Chairman, that I have been able to 
establish an unexpected claim to the gratitude 
of the convention. But for the little motion which 
I had the honor to submit, the convention and the 
country would have been deprived of the eloquent 
speech of my distinguished friend from Maine. 
The motion was one of mere convenience, and I 
beg to assure my honorable and amiable friend 
that he need not be at all timid in respect of any 
possible effect it will have upon the cause in 
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which he is so strenuously zealous.” A little later 
in his speech, he referred to Maine as “‘a region 
peopled chiefly by orators.” 

In order to appreciate the irony and covert in- 
sult conveyed by Conkling’s words, one needed 
to hear him and watch his facial expressions. 

In replying to this speech, Senator Hale finished 
his remarks as follows: 

“Now, one thing more, Mr. Chairman. I shall 
not enter with the gentleman the field of irony 
and sarcasm in which he is so expert. The little 
power that I have is cultivated in other direc- 
tions. I leave that to him, only saying that if I 
am less raspish than he this morning, and more 
amiable than he, this vast audience knows why 
itis son” 

Conkling’s motion to adjourn was lost, and a 
little later without having accomplished anything 
of consequence, Senator Frye made a motion to 
adjourn until five o’clock. Upon which Mr. Conk- 
ling—‘“‘Mr. President, as one member of the Con- 
vention, I intend to vote for this motion, but my 
conscience will not be quiet in doing so until after 
I make some acknowledgment to our friends from 
Maine. I have not the heart, I say, to part with 
the society of my honorable friends until five 
o’clock—until after I have congratulated them 
on this happy issue out of all our afflictions. It 
is a matter which must stir the patriotism and 
gratitude of every delegate, that this Convention 
in its unorganized state, sublimely rising in its 
might and grandeur, has been able to achieve the 
momentous, the critical, the portentous results 
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which have been assured since my motion for a 
recess was made.” 

Mr. Frye :—‘‘Mr. President. The delegates from 
Maine desire me humbly to return thanks to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York for his 
kindly congratulations, and they desire me to say 
further that they will be delighted, at the close 
of this convention, once more to see the gentle- 
man rise and congratulate the gentlemen from 
Maine.” 

Garfield took no part in the acrimonious dis- 
cussions of the first three days of the convention, 
except once in a while to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

Once he entered the lists in behalf of some 
Blaine delegates whom Conkling wished to have 
thrown out of the Convention and on this oc- 
casion he unhorsed the distinguished gentleman 
from New York so easily, that Conkling hardly 
knew what had happened to him until he was 
carried out of the ring. By this action, Garfield 
won the friendship of the gallery and of all of 
the delegates, except the Grant delegates, as every- 
one was getting fed up with Conkling’s overbear- 
ing tactics. After the first day’s session, Garfield 
was met by a ripple of applause, each time that 
he marched in at the head of the Ohio delegation. 

Tickets for the Saturday night session, when 
the nominating speeches were to be made, were 
in great demand, and I was unable to secure one. 
However, I went down to the Convention Hall 
and hung around, hoping that something might 
happen which would gain me admittance. I finally 
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picked up a used ticket which had been punched 
at a former session, and was no longer good. I 
handed this to the doorkeeper and, while he was 
examining it, pushed past him and mingled with 
the crowd. 

The seats for spectators were arranged in the 
shape of an amphitheatre surrounding the main 
floor where the delegates sat. These seats were 
pierced at intervals by tunnels leading to the va- 
rious sections and I soon found myself struggling 
with a dense crowd in one of these ports of 
entry. I pushed my way up the stairs as far as I 
could. The nominating speeches had begun, but 
I could see nothing and hear nothing except the 
roar of applause which greeted the nomination of 
James G. Blaine and its seconding by Frank 
Pixley. Rendered desperate by the thought of what 
I was missing, I made a flying leap for the railing 
above my head, and managed to draw my feet 
out of reach of a policeman who clutched at my 
ankles. } 

Drawing myself up with some effort, I found 
myself in the space reserved for distinguished 
guests, immediately behind the speaker’s stand. 
Being now a distinguished guest, I had no further 
trouble and heard and saw everything that tran- 
spired. 

New York had just been reached in the call 
of States and Roscoe Conkling was advancing 
to the rostrum to place the name of Ulysses S. 
Grant in nomination. 

Sarcasm and irony were forgotten now; he be- 
gan his speech with the couplet 
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“And when asked what state he hails from, 
Our sole reply shall be, 

He hails from Appomattox 

And its famous apple tree.” 


This speech was a simple, earnest plea for the 
old warrior who had served his country so well, 
and who was enshrined in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Delivered with all the grace of the great 
orator, it set the convention on fire. 

The galleries were packed with Grant partisans. 
There were three hundred and six delegates on the 
floor of the convention pledged to Grant and all 
of the other delegates and spectators, even those 
opposed to his nomination, were carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the moment and the magic of 
Grant’s name. 

After Conkling finished and an eloquent speech 
by Bradley of Kentucky seconding Grant’s nomi- 
nation was made, pandemonium broke loose. The 
convention went wild, men cheered until they 
were hoarse, women stood on chairs and waved 
their bonnets and umbrellas; it seemed that every- 
one had.gone mad. Three times President Hoar 
signalled to the leader of the military band, and 
one could see the slide trombones moving back and 
forth and the bass drummer banging his instru- 
ment, but the tumult was so great that not a note 
could be heard. 

Finally, after thirty minutes, the chairman got 
the convention under control, and the call of states 
was resumed. On the call of the State of Ohio, 
James A. Garfield advanced to the rostrum. I con- 
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fess to a feeling of sympathy and sorrow for Gar- 
field. In the face of the magnificent demonstration 
which we had just witnessed, and the evident 
temper of the galleries, it looked like a forlorn 
hope to evoke any enthusiasm for the chilly John 
Sherman. Calm and unruffled he took his place 
and, as he raised his hand, the remnants of the late 
tumult died away. He spoke, and his deep voice 
rolled over the vast assemblage to the most remote 
corners of the galleries. I have listened to Henry 
Ward Beecher, Bourke Cockran, Wm. J. Bryan, 
and all the great orators of a generation of orators, 
but I never heard anything so magnificent as this 
speech of Garfield’s. Far from being dismayed 
by the great demonstration which greeted the 
nomination of Grant, he used it to the advantage 
of his candidate. The speech was so extraordinary 
in its fitness to the occasion and in its appeal to 
reason, that I cannot refrain from quoting its 
opening periods. “Mr. President, I have witnessed 
the extraordinary scenes of this convention with 
deep solicitude. Nothing touches my heart more 
quickly than a tribute of honor to a great and 
noble character; but as I sat in my seat and wit- 
nessed this demonstration, this assemblage seemed 
to me a human ocean in tempest. I have seen the 
sea lashed into fury, and tossed into spray, and 
its grandeur moves the soul of the dullest man; 
but I remember that it is not the billows but the 
calm level of the sea, from which all heights and 
depths are measured. 

‘When the storm has passed, and the hour of 
calm settles on the ocean, when the sunlight bathes 
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its peaceful surface, then the astronomer and sur- 
veyor take the level from which they measure all 
terrestrial heights and depths. 

“Gentlemen of the convention, your present 
temper may not mark the healthful pulse of our 
people. When your enthusiasm has passed, when 
the emotions of this hour have subsided, we shall 
find below the storm and passion that calm, level 
of public opinion from which the thoughts of a 
mighty people are to be measured, and by which 
their final action will be determined. 

“Not here in this brilliant circle, where 15,000 
men and women are gathered, is the destiny of 
the republic to be decreed for the next four years. 
Not here, where I see the enthusiastic faces of 
756 delegates, waiting to cast their lots into the 
urn and determine the choice of the Republic; 
but by four millions of Republican firesides, where 
the thoughtful voters, with wives and children 
about them, with the calm thoughts inspired by 
love of home and country, with the history of the 
past, the hopes of the future, and reverence for 
the great men who have adorned and blessed our 
nation im days gone by, burning in their hearts— 
there God prepares the verdict which will de- 
termine the wisdom of our work tonight. Not in 
Chicago in the heat of June, but at the ballot 
boxes of the Republic in the quiet of November, 
after the silence of deliberate judgment, will this 
question be settled.” 

I do not apologize for quoting so at length from 
this speech, because it is a classic, and whether 
judged on its own merits or on the consequences 
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which flowed from it, it is one of the great speeches 
in the history of the nation. 

This speech made Garfield president of the 
United States as surely as Bryan’s speech in the 
Democratic Convention of 1896 made him the 
nominee of the Democrats. Made as a sincere effort 
to secure the nomination of John Sherman, it 
secured the nomination of James Abram Garfield. 
Before the speech was made, he was not recognized 
as a candidate for the nomination. After it was 
made, all eyes turned towards him and when it 
became evident that the convention was dead- 
locked, the anti-Grant forces turned to him as the 
Moses who should lead them out of the wilderness. 

The nominating speeches were finished at mid- 
night, and the convention adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 7th. 

All day long from ten o’clock in the morning 
until ten o’clock at night, the monotonous business 
of calling the roll on successive ballots continued 
with scarcely any change in the number of votes 
cast for each candidate. 

On the first ballot, Grant had 304 votes, Blaine 
284 and Sherman 93. On the twenty-eighth ballot, 
Grant had 307, Blaine 279, and Sherman 91. The 
Convention adjourned until Tuesday, June 8th, 
and the break came on the thirty-sixth ballot when 
the delegates worn out by the heat and loss of 
sleep became convinced that none of the leaders 
could be nominated and turned to Garfield. The 
result of the final ballot was Grant 306, Blaine 
42, and Garfield 399. Grant had 304 votes on the 
first ballot and 306 on the thirty-sixth. His sup- 
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porters adopted as their slogan, “The old guard 
dies but never surrenders.’ After nominating 
Chester A. Arthur of New York for Vice-President, 
the Convention adjourned. 

The Democrats nominated General Winfield 
Scott Hancock of Pennsylvania. Hancock was a 
gallant soldier, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil wars, having been wounded at Gettysburg. 
This did not prevent the Republicans from waving 
the bloody shirt and calling all Democrats rebels 
and traitors. Hancock made a speech early in the 
campaign in which he referred to the tariff as a 
local issue. What he meant was that each locality 
had its own interest in the tariff: the cotton mill 
owners.of New England wanted a high tariff on 
cotton goods; the iron masters of Pittsburgh want- 
ed a high tariff on iron and steel; the wheat 
growers wanted wheat protected, etc., each local- 
ity having its own pet industry. The Republicans 
hit upon this remark and heralded far and near 
the tidings that Hancock did not have sense 
enough to know that the tariff was a national 
issue but thought that it was some state law or city 
ordinance. 

Garfield was elected only to be shot by a dis- 
appointed office seeker, four months after his 
inauguration, so that his great speech not only 
brought him the Presidency, but led him to his 
death. 

In 1884 Blaine so far achieved his cherished 
ambition as to receive the Republican nomination 
for President. The Democrats nominated Grover 
Cleveland, the governor of New York State. 
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Cleveland was forty-seven years old, a bachelor, 
and had a creditable political record. 

He had been sheriff of Erie County and Mayor 
of Buffalo. His painstaking devotion to duty, and 
his veto of extravagant appropriations, led to 
his nomination and election as Governor in 1883. 
His courage and honesty were undoubted, and he 
was a strong advocate of civil service reform. It 
was necessary for the Democrats to carry New 
York State if they were to elect their candidate 
President and it was thought that Cleveland, with 
his great popularity with the rank and file of the 
voters, could do this. 

The “Credit Mobilier” scandal, the ““Whiskey 
Ring” scandal during Grant’s administration, and 
the “Star Route” scandal during the administra- 
tion of Hayes had alienated many Republican 
voters and Blaine himself was feared and hated 
by many of the best men in the party. The cele- 
brated “Mulligan” letters which were written by 
him to his business associate, Warren Fisher, were 
alleged to prove Blaine’s share in some corrupt 
railroad transactions. These letters were presented 
to a Congressional committee by James Mulligan, 
a clerk employed by Fisher. Blaine obtained pos- 
session of the letters and in a dramatic defense be- 
fore the House of Representatives read parts of 
them. He did not read the complete letters, how- 
ever, and defied the committee to compel him to 
give them up. One or more of these letters ended 
with the injunction “Burn this letter.”” This phrase 
was made use of by the Democrats during the cam- 
paign as shall be related later. 
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The Republicans who seceded from Blaine and 
espoused the cause of Cleveland were called ‘““Mug- 
wumps.” This word was derived from an Indian 
word meaning “‘Big Chief” or superior person and 
was at first used as a term of derision, but was 
promptly adopted by the rebels and so came into 
American politics as a name for those who bolted 
the party nominee. 

There were many of the best men in the Re- 
publican party among the “Mugwumps.” Per- 
haps the chief of them in point of standing and 
influence was George William Curtis, editor of 
Harper’s Weekly. The defection of this magazine 
was a sad blow to the Blaine forces; it had a wide 
circulation and had always been Republican in 
its politics. Its cartoons, drawn by Thomas Nast, 
the dean of American cartoonists, exerted a power- 
ful influence and cost Blaine many thousands of 
votes. He represented Blaine as a tattooed man in 
a circus; he was shown wearing a loin cloth and 
with his body tattooed with the various scandals 
and corrupt transactions with which it was al- 
leged that he was connected. 

The Republicans turned loose upon Cleveland 
a torrent of abuse, which has never since been 
equaled for volume and intensity. Not being able 
to find any weak spots in his political armor, this 
abuse was mostly of a personal nature. They 
cartooned him as a great beefy individual with a 
thick neck and a very small head. The small 
head was supposed to indicate that he was de- 
ficient in brains, and it was said that he put his 
collar on over his head. He was also.said to have 
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hanged a man when he was sheriff of Erie County, 
and to be no better than a common hangman. 

The most scandalous allegation made against 
him, was that he was the father of an illegitimate 
son named Oscar Halpin, whose mother was one 
Maria Halpin. 

The Republicans used this story as the basis 
for a marching cry, and the absurd spectacle was 
presented of thousands of men in great parades, 
bleating in measured cadence, ‘““Ma, Ma, where’s 
my Pa?’ the while they kept step with this oft 
repeated inquiry. 

The Democrats retaliated by adopting as their 
marching cry a quotation from the famous “Mul- 
ligan letters” and thousands of Democrats tramped 
the streets to the measured beat of “Burn! Burn! 
Burn this letter.” 

The campaign was waged with great ferocity 
and the candidates drew near to election day on 
nearly even terms, with the chances perhaps slight- 
ly favoring Blaine, when an unexpected occur- 
rence upset the apple cart and gave Cleveland 
the verdict. Shortly before election day, a great 
Republican meeting was held in New York. The 
Reverend Mr. Burchard was one of the speakers 
and the fact that his enthusiasm outran his dis- 
cretion proved Blaine’s undoing. Being schooled 
in the belief that abuse of the Democrats was the 
proper means of electing a Republican President, 
the Reverend Burchard had fashioned a rhetorical 
weapon which he thought was a bomb, but which 
turned out to be a boomerang. He denounced 
the Democratic party as the party of “Rum, 
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Romanism and Rebellion.” Blaine was present at 
the meeting but unfortunately did not understand 
the Reverend gentleman’s remarks until it was too 
late to repudiate them. There were many thousand 
Irish Catholic Republicans in New York State, 
and they, naturally, resented the idea of having 
their religion coupled with Rum and Rebellion. 
A change of less than a thousand votes in New 
York State would have put the state in the Re- 
publican column and made Blaine president. The 
Reverend Mr. Burchard’s speech undoubtedly 
changed many thousand votes from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic column and put Mr. 
Burchard himself in the same category with “the 
youth-who fired the Ephesian dome.” He out- 
lives, in history, many a wiser man. 

I cast my first Presidential vote in this election 
of 1884 and I was greatly interested in the cam- 
paign. I belonged to the ‘Cook County Young 
Democracy” and another young employee of Sid- 
ney, Shepard & Company, whom I shall call 
Robert, because that was his name, was an ardent 
Republican and belonged to the “Young Men’s 
Republican Club.” We were great rivals in or- 
ganizing the voters in the establishment for our 
respective parties. In this I had all the better of 
the argument, as the clerks constituting the white 
collar vote were Republicans but too young to 
vote, while the porters who handled the tin plate 
and heavy metals in the basement were mostly all 
Jrish and were Democrats to the last man. 

The badge of the “Young Men’s Republican 
Club” was a blue ribbon about four inches wide 
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and a foot long. It was emblazoned with the name 
of the organization and something else about the 
Plumed Knight, all in gold letters, and further 
embellished with a deep gilt fringe. It was about 
as inconspicuous as a Drum Major leading a 
parade of Sisters of Charity. 

Robert was very fond of descanting on the im- 
mense social superiority of the “Young Men’s 
Republican Club.” He assured me repeatedly that 
the “Cook County Young Democracy” was com- 
posed of the off scourings of humanity and that 
anyone was admitted to membership without re- 
gard to past antecedents or present social status. 
“The Young Men’s Republican Club” was quite 
different, however; they had a membership com- 
mittee and only admitted applicants to member- 
ship after a rigid examination of their social and 
financial status. When “The Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club” turned out on parade, it repre- 
sented the élite of the young business men of the 
city. 

I knew that Democrats were inferior, as I had 
had it rubbed into me all my life, but I rather 
resented the airs which Robert put on with regard 
to his club. 

One day I stopped at the headquarters of the 
club and asked for a dozen badges for the boys 
where I worked. They gave them to me without 
question and I distributed them among my fellow 
democrats in the basement and gave them instruc- 
tions. When Saturday night came, they formed in 
line each with his badge conspicuously displayed 
and marched up to the cashier’s window in the 
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front part of the office to get their pay. The mem- 
bers of the firm were there, and Robert also with 
his badge much in evidence. He rushed up to the 
leader of the procession and demanded: ‘‘Where 
did you get those badges?” “Sure, we joined the 
club,” replied big Tim Kelley, and Pat Daly, hav- 
ing rehearsed the lines added, ‘‘An they giv us two 
dollars aitch to walk in the parade on Chusda 
next.” Robert unpinned his badge and pushed it 
back into the farthest corner of his desk drawer, 
where it remained for the rest of the campaign. 
When I congratulated him on the number of 
“young business men” who had joined his club, 
he was ill-mannered enough to tell me to “shut 
up.” I-wore the white and gold emblem of the 
“Young Democracy” without competition during 
the remainder of the campaign and heard nothing 
more of the social pre-eminence of the “Young 
Republicans.” 

When the evening of election day came, I ate 
a hasty dinner and hurried downtown. Very few 
householders had telephones and the only way to 
get the election returns was to go downtown 
and watch the bulletin boards at the newspaper 
offices. I stood with a dense crowd in front of the 
Tribune office. The Tribune was throwing the re- 
turns with a lantern on a big square of canvas 
fastened to a building on the opposite side of the 
street. For the first two or three hours they showed 
returns from the Republican strongholds, but 
about 11 o’clock the returns from New York and 
Indiana came in and Cleveland’s election seemed 
assured. The Republicans all went home and the 
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Democrats took possession of the town. They built 
a big bonfire at the intersection of Dearborn and 
Madison in front of the Tribune office and danced 
around it while they fed the fire with boxes and 
barrels and with Republican banners and hangers 
which they stripped from the buildings. They 
formed long processions and tramped through the 
streets chanting, “Ma, Ma, where’s my Pa? Gone 
to the White House, Ha, Ha, Ha.” In view of the 
fact that the saloons were all open and that it was 
the first time in twenty-eight years that the Demo- 
crats had had a chance to celebrate, there was sur- 
prisingly little drunkenness. I did see a couple of 
inebriated individuals on South Clark Street. They 
had captured a Chinaman and had him between 
them in lock-step formation and were roaring out 
the ‘Ma, Ma, where’s my Pa?’ chant while the 
Chinaman was -feebly chirping, “Moll, Moll, 
where’s my poll?” 

The next day I met an old gentleman, an ardent 
Republican and a deacon in the church. He said 
to me, ‘““Well, Harry, what’s the best word to- 
day?” Being at a loss for a reply and being still 
full of the great Democratic victory, I said ‘“The 
best news for me is Cleveland’s election.” I said 
it respectfully and without any intention of of- 
fending, but the old gentleman flew into a tower- 
ing rage. He told my Aunt Ann Hubbard that I 
had jeered at him and insulted him. She took the 
matter up with my mother and, taking the old 
gentleman’s statement of the case, said that I 
ought to apologize to him. I told my mother just 
what had happened and that I could not and 
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would not apologize for something I had not done. 
She sympathized with me, but was much distressed 
at the whole affair. Doctor Williams happened 
in about this time; he was a rock ribbed Repub- 
lican, believed everything that he read in the 
Republican papers and had the poorest possible 
opinion of Democrats. Thinking to get the view- 
point of a radical Republican, mother stated the 
case to him, and asked him what he thought I 
should do. The doctor was a man of few words; 
he considered the matter carefully and removing 
his cigar from his mouth said, ‘““Tell him to go to 
h—l,” and placidly resumed his cigar, convinced 
that he had solved the problem. The idea of my 
adding, insult to injury by telling the reverend 
gentleman to go to h—1 was so absurd that mother 
and I burst into peals of laughter, much to the 
surprise of the good doctor. All idea of an apology 
was forgotten and I suppose that the old gentle- 
man himself, after the soreness of defeat had 
passed, realized that I had not intended to offend 
him. 

The Democrats not only elected their candidate 
for President but gave him a Democratic Congress 
also. Cleveland was a hard working, honest Presi- 
dent, who soon won the respect of good men of 
all parties by his evident intention to do the right 
thing against any opposition whatever. Under 
cover of the country’s gratitude to the old soldiers, 
Congress passed a multitude of private pension 
bills, many of them without any merit whatever. 
Cleveland painstakingly examined them all per- 
sonally and vetoed many of them in spite of all 
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influences brought to bear in their favor. He also 
greatly extended the scope of the Classified Civil 
Service in the face of determined opposition with- 
in his own party. He also opposed the extrava- 
gance of Congress in appropriating large sums 
for public buildings and harbor improvements. 
In short, he gave the country an economical and 
business-like administration which appealed to 
thoughtful men everywhere, but which brought 
him into disfavor with the Democratic politicians 
and spoilsmen. 

During this administration, he married Frances 
Folsom of Buffalo, a young woman whose charm 
and grace won the hearts of the American people 
and greatly enhanced Cleveland’s popularity. He 
was renominated in 1888, and ran against Benja- 
min Harrison of Indiana, the Republican nom- 
inee. 

Cleveland received lukewarm support from the 
politicians of his own party, especially from Tam- 
many Hall which completely controlled the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York City and exercised a strong 
influence in New York State. The Tammany 
chieftains traded Presidential votes for votes for 
local offices and openly admitted that they pre- 
ferred a Republican president rather than another 
dose of Cleveland and his crazy ideas on Civil 
Service Reform. 

Harrison was elected, and the Republicans were 
given control of both houses of Congress. Appro- 
priations for pensions were greatly enlarged, as 
were expenditures for new public buildings. The 
Republicans were committed to a high tariff policy 
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and were anxious to spend the surplus so as to 
have an excuse for increased tariff duties. In 1890 
they passed the McKinley tariff bill which raised 
the average duty on imports to 49 per cent. 

In the election of 1892 the Republicans nomi- 
nated Harrison for another term and the Demo- 
crats nominated Cleveland for the third time, al- 
though most of the Democratic leaders were op- 
posed to him. As Mr. Dooley phrased it, “Nobody 
is for Grover—on’y the people.” 

In the Convention, the Tammany delegates 
opposed his nomination and the silver tongued 
Tammany orator, Bourke Cockran, made an im- 
passioned speech against him. 

In his reply, General Bragg of Wisconsin enu- 
merated the reasons why the Democrats loved 
Cleveland and wound up his speech by shaking his 
fist at the Tammany delegates and shouting, “And 
we love him for the enemies he has made.” 

These two campaigns of 1888 and 1892 were 
practically the last which were fought under the 
old rules which called for torch-light processions, 
marching clubs, and topical songs of the crudest 
variety. I'wo of these choice effusions sung in these 
campaigns were as follows: 

“Harrison is a wise man 
Cleveland is a fool, 
Harrison rides a white horse 
Old Grover rides a mule.” 


This ought to convince any hesitant voter that 
Harrison should be his choice, but for those who 
wished to be sure of being with the winning side 
there was this one: 
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Good-bye old Grover, good-bye. 
It’s loaded down with Harrison men; 
Good-bye old Grover, good-bye.” 


Cleveland’s second administration was an era 
of hard times. Government revenues dropped and 
there were many commercial failures. Due to the 
popular unrest, a movement for the free coinage 
of silver arose in the West. This was advanced 
as a cure-all for the ills of the body politic. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan of Nebraska made himself 
the chief exponent of this heresy and stumped 
the Missouri Valley, preaching 'the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one, which meant that the Government was to 
take all the silver offered from whatever source 
and maintain a constant ratio of value of sixteen 
ounces of silver to one ounce of gold. A more 
idiotic programme could hardly be imagined, but 
the free silver men controlled the Democratic con- 
vention and Bryan, by means of a brilliant ora- 
torical effort, won the Democratic nomination for 
President. Bryan, although known to his admirers 
as the “Boy orator of the Platte,” was scarcely 
a boy in years although he was in judgment and 
reasoning powers; he was thirty-six years old, of 
pleasing address, with a melodious voice which 
had great carrying power. He was a great natural 
orator with an unmatched genius in the use of 
words. He appealed to the senses rather than ito 
the reason, but it was difficult to resist the charm 
of his oratory and to realize the shallowness of 
his arguments. In speaking of his title, “Boy orator 
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of the Platte,’ Senator Foraker of Ohio made the 
following witty comment on the Platte River: 
“Six inches deep and six miles wide at the mouth.” 
There is no doubt that Bryan’s speech before 
the Convention was one of the great orations of 
modern times and it is frequently referred to as 
a classic example of extemporaneous oratory. It 
can hardly be called this, however, as Bryan had 
made use of all the phrases in this speech during 
his speech-making campaigns throughout the Mid- 
dle West. The arrangement may not have been 
exactly the same, but he had had repeated practice 
in the delivery of these glittering periods and there 
is no doubt but what he went to the convention 
primed.and cocked to make a speech at the op- 
portune time which should stampede the conven- 
tion and make him the leader of the Democrats. 

His speech is quoted and referred to constantly, 
whereas the speech of Garfield before the Repub- 
lican convention of 1880 is practically forgotten. 
I think, however, that Garfield’s speech is the 
greater speech and a much better example of spon- 
taneous oratory. 

Garfield did not go to the convention of 1880 
with the idea of securing the nomination for him- 
self. He went for the purpose of securing the nomi- 
nation for John Sherman, and there is no question 
but that he was loyal to his purpose. His speech 
was made under adverse circumstances; he made 
use of the unparalleled demonstration which fol- 
lowed Conkling’s speech nominating Grant and, 
with a magificent burst of spontaneous eloquence, 
he painted a picture which appealed to the imagi- 
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nation of every hearer both on account of its 
beauty and its appeal to reason. If there was ever 
any chance of Grant’s nomination, it was forever 
lost after Garfield’s speech and, while he did not 
secure the nomination for John Sherman by this 
speech, he did make himself President. Having 
already quoted from Garfield’s speech, I think it 
is only fair to give Bryan a chance to be heard for 
himself, and I will quote the peroration of his 
celebrated “Crown of Thorns,” ‘“‘Cross of Gold” 
speech: 

“You come to us and tell us that the great 
cities are in favor of the gold standard; we reply 
that the great cities rest upon our broad and fer- 
tile prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our 
farms, and your cities will spring up again as if 
by magic; but destroy our farms and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in the country. 

“Having behind us the producing masses of 
this nation and the world, supported by the com- 
mercial interests, the laboring interests and the 
toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand 
for a gold standard by saying to them: ‘You shall 
not press down upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.’”’ 

This speech delivered with Bryan’s powerful 
melodious voice with oratorical emphasis and ap- 
propriate gestures, stampeded the convention and 
set his twenty thousand auditors wild. But—you 
will notice that his reference to the farms and 
cities, merely states a self-evident fact and that 
there is no argument to show that the gold standard 
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will destroy the farms. Also, the crown of thorns 
and cross of gold rest upon pure assumption. 
Magnificent, but it doesn’t mean anything. 

I have given more space to Mr. Bryan than I 
otherwise should, because he is the man who con- 
verted me from Democracy to Republicanism. I 
suppose that no Republican could have done this. 
I was schooled in the belief that everything in the 
Republican papers was false and that the Demo- 
cratic faith was the only true faith. 

I did not understand the free silver doctrine 
very well, especially the “God given ratio of six- 
teen to one,” and I read all of Bryan’s speeches 
and listened to him whenever I could. I was anx- 
ious to- believe, but the more I listened to Bryan, 
the more ridiculous the whole thing seemed. 

It was also apparent that Bryan was unable or 
unwilling to state his opponents’ arguments fairly. 
One argument of the Republicans was that every 
great commercial nation of the world used the 
gold standard, and that by going over to the 
double standard, we should place ourselves in the 
class with Mexico and China. The argument was 
a good one, and referred to expediency only, as 
anyone with a grain of sense might see, but Bryan 
represented it as being subserviency to foreign 
governments. In every speech he demanded the 
immediate free and unlimited coinage of silver in 
the ratio of sixteen to one, without asking the aid 
or consent of any other nation. He charged that 
his opponent McKinley was willing to surrender 
the right of self-government and place the legisla- 
tive control of our affairs in the hands of foreign 
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potentates and powers. I think that it was the 
manifest unfairness towards his opponents as much 
as the shallowness of his reasoning that turned me 
against Bryan and the Democratic party. Anyway, 
I voted for McKinley and have voted for every 
Republican candidate since. 

I am not going to devote any more space to 
politics for two reasons. First, after I turned Re- 
publican, and became respectable, the Presidential 
campaigns did not interest me so much as they 
had before. Second, we are approaching a time 
within the memory of nearly everyone and the 
only way for a man to maintain a reputation as 
an oracle is to deal with events so far in the past 
that there are none alive to dispute him. 
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behind with these reminiscences, notwith- 

standing the fact that I have occupied more 
space than I ever intended, and more than my 
father required to tell of his eighty-four years of 
life. If I have any readers who have followed me 
thus far, I will plead in extenuation, first, that the 
older the world gets the more things happen and, 
second, that after all I have hit only the high 
spots, and written about those things that have 
an archaic value. 

I have not included any romance in this nar- 
rative, because I have had but one romance and 
that is not finished; if I should undertake to tell 
anything about it, “this old sweetheart of mine,” 
who censors everything I write, would say that 
it was not true. If I persisted, she would blue- 
pencil it anyway. 

I could not write much about society since the 
seventies and eighties, because I have been too 
busy earning a living to know much about society ; 
I cannot believe that my business career, beyond 
its beginnings, has any particular interest and as 
to politics, the political history of the twenty- 
five years after 1896 would be an account of the 
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lives of Bryan, Roosevelt, and Wilson, as these 
three men completely dominated the political 
history of this quarter century. They were con- 
temporaries of mine, about my age and much of 
interest might be written about them and their 
times, but they are too recent. I prefer to stick to 
my role of writer of ancient history. 

There are many great events, some of them the 
greatest in history, upon which I have not touched, 
my object being to confine myself to those things 
of which I had some special knowledge and which 
might prove of interest to the present generation. 

“The Columbian Exposition” of 1893, besides 
being entrancingly beautiful and wonderfully in- 
structive, was the most colossal piece of advertis- 
ing that any city ever had. The great fire of 1871 
and the trial of the anarchists in 1886 had already 
heralded the name of Chicago far and wide, and 
the ‘““World’s Fair” made it the best known city 
on the face of the Globe, a distinction which it 
retains to this day. The Iroquois Theatre Fire, with 
a loss of 588 lives, December 30, 1903, marked 
the saddest day in Chicago’s history, and it also 
marked the inauguration of fireproof curtains and 
safety devices in every theatre in America. 

The brief war with Spain in 1898 had tre- 
mendous consequences and, together with the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines which came as a re- 
sult of the war, changed the United States from 
a self-centered isolated nation to a World Pow- 
er. “Dewey,” “Sampson,” “Schley,” “San Juan 
Hill,” “Captain Clark,” “Oregon,” “Bob Evans,” 
“Hobson,” “Message to Garcia,” “Siboney,” 
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“Santiago,” “Moro Castle,” “Manila Bay,” “Ca- 
vite,’ “Teddy,” ‘Rough Riders,” “Lawton,” 
“Wood,” “Funston,” “Aguinaldo,” were familiar 
words, and every school child knew what they 
meant. How fast these names and the things for 
which they stood are fading away. 

The Great War so recently closed brought with 
it a new set of words which we had never heard 
before: “Camouflage,” “Propaganda,” “Over the 
Top,” “No Man’s Land,” “Zero Hour,” “Depth 
Bomb,” ‘Mustard Gas,” presented a new set of 
ideas, mostly unpleasant. 

The development of the internal combustion 
engine and the rise of the automobile to be the 
most important factor in the life of the people 
have occurred during the past thirty years. 

The income tax introduced in 1913 has greatly 
stimulated the country’s output of profanity. Is 
it possible that up to fourteen years ago, we spent 
our own incomes and did not have to account to 
anyone but our wives? 

If the scientists have discovered a lot of new 
diseases: during the past thirty years, they have 
atoned for it by discovering a lot of new remedies. 
The cause of Yellow Fever, Typhus and Bubonic 
Plague and the way to prevent them were dis- 
covered. The use of insulin for diabetes, vaccina- 
tion against typhoid, anti-toxin for diphtheria, 
radium for cancer, the extension of antiseptic 
surgery and the use of the X-ray for diagnosis and 
treatment have saved countless thousands of lives, 
and increased the average length of life by six 
years. 
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The Saturday half-holiday has come into vogue ; 
the laboring-man has had his workday reduced 
to eight hours; office hours for clerks have been 
reduced by two hours on ordinary days and six 
hours on Saturdays. 

Golf has become the universal recreation of the 
business-man; the movies furnish cheap amuse- 
ment for the masses, and the automobiles take 
thousands of city dwellers into the country. 

The extension of telephone service and the 
radio have removed the farmer from his isolation 
and made him the neighbor of the world. 

The coming of Prohibition in 1919 and Wo- 
man’s Suffrage in 1920 has introduced new ele- 
ments into our National life, the effect of which 
cannot yet be measured. I was for Prohibition 
and I am still for it, although I am not sure that 
the Volstead Law is the best law that could be 
framed to enforce it. I think that the advocates 
of Prohibition make a mistake in vehemently in- 
sisting that the Volstead law is sacrosanct and 
must not be changed. There is no question but 
what the prosperity of the masses has greatly in- 
creased by reason of the Prohibition law.. The 
amount of money that is spent for moonshine and 
bootleg liquor is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the vast sums that were spent in the 
saloons. A further great benefit of Prohibition has 
been the wresting of the political control of the 
country from the liquor interests. In the old days 
there were seven thousand saloons in Chicago and 
each saloon was a political headquarters. Assum- 
ing that there are seven thousand bootleggers in 
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Chicago, or seventy thousand for that matter, the 
very nature of their business is such that they can- 
not maintain political headquarters. The most 
amazing thing about this Prohibition matter to 
my mind is that the business men who are the 
chief beneficiaries of the law, through the in- 
creased spending power of the people, are its most 
persistent violators. Business men who never took 
a drink before prohibition seem to think it neces- 
sary to break the law now. It will take a genera- 
tion to show the effects of the law, but my guess 
is that this country will gradually become drier 
and drier, and that other countries will be forced 
to Prohibition by the economic competition of 
the United States. 

There are many interesting speculations in 
which one might indulge and many interesting 
comparisons which might be made. For instance, 
what has become of the songs that we used to sing 
twenty-five or thirty years ago? Why does no one 
sing them now? Along about the time of the 
World’s Fair in 1893, “After the Ball’ burst 
upon the ears of a waiting world. Everyone sang 
it, the street bands and hand organs played it; 
go where you would in town or in country it was 
impossible to escape ‘“‘After the Ball.” Perhaps 
its very popularity killed it as it became tiresome, 
but the present generation has never heard it. 
It is just as good a song now as it was thirty-five 
years ago. Why should it not have another lease 
of life? All of the boys who went to the Spanish 
War in 1898 sang ‘“There’ll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.” The bands played it and the 
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war was fought to the tune of a “Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.’”? When our boys marched to 
war again twenty years later they had forgotten all 
about a “Hot Time” and marched to “Tipperary” 
and ‘“‘Smile, Smile, Smile.’ Just to mention a few 
of the songs of the nineties makes one realize how 
different is the world in which we live. “Little 
Annie Rooney,” “The Bowery,” ‘(Dan McGinty,” 
“Grandfather’s Clock,” ‘““Ta-ra-ra-ra Boom De- 
ay,” “Put me off at Buffalo,” “Two Little Girls in 
Blue,” “White Wings, They Never Grow Weary,” 
“Good Old Summer Time,” ‘I'll Have to Tele- 
graph Mah Baby’—what has become of them? If 
anyone is singing them it must be the wooden Indi- 
ans who used to stand in front of the cigar stores. 
They have gone somewhere, too, and they heard 
the songs often enough so that they must know 
them. Then there is the subject of girls. Thirty 
years ago girls had ears but no legs. Now they are 
long on legs but short on ears, a most interesting 
example of rapid evolution, worthy the attention 
of a Darwin or a Huxley. Are the girls of the pres- 
ent day as attractive as were their mothers and 
grandmothers? This is a difficult question to an- 
swer; taken en masse the present day girls seem to 
run very largely to paint. Now I am in the paint 
business myself and I know that paint is usually 
used to cover up something. Once in a while I see a 
girl who apparently has not resorted to paint, but 
realizing my limitations as an observer, I wonder 
if she is merely a better artist than the others. 
I once knew a chap who had a girl who was quite 
plain. In telling his chum about her he said, “Jack, 
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she is not so pretty outside, but she is awful pretty 
inside,” by which he meant of course that she was 
a beautiful character. His chum, however, being 
of a practical turn of mind said, ‘““Why don’t you 
turn her inside out, old fellow?’ So I guess that 
if their hearts are in the right place, a little paint 
-won’t make much difference. It is unfortunate that 
I, who am qualified by experience to know about 
the girls of forty or fifty years ago, have so little 
contact with the girls of today that J shall have 
to leave this interesting subject to younger in- 
vestigators. 

My uncle saw Chicago at its birth, my father 
saw it a lusty infant; I have seen it emerge from 
its state of awkward adolescence to the full vigor 
of robust manhood. My uncle, Gurdon Hubbard, 
came to Chicago when there were but three houses 
in all of what is now Cook County; he did not die 
until I was grown to manhood and married. Is 
it not a wonderful thing that, in the space of two 
lifetimes, our Chicago has grown from this tiny 
beginning to be the third city in the world? And 
what of: the future? In 1836, my grandfather, 
speaking at the celebration of the commencement 
of work on the I[]linois-Michigan canal, said that 
there were men living who would see Chicago a 
city of 50,000 inhabitants. For this he was derided 
and called visionary. With his example in view, 
I shall strive to be modest in my predictions, par- 
ticularly as modesty is the hall mark of every true 
Chicagoan. 

Already the most beautiful city in America, who 
can doubt that when the great work now under 
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way is completed, Chicago will be the most beau- 
tiful city in the world? Picture to yourself Grant 
Park adjoining Chicago’s business district and 
bordered by the blue waters of Lake Michigan. 
Picture the grouping of wonderful buildings and 
monuments; the great Stadium; the Field Colum- 
bian Museum; the Buckingham Fountain; the 
Chicago Art Institute; the Great Lakes Foun- 
tain; the Shedd Aquarium; the Logan Monu- 
ment, and the other great buildings and monu- 
ments to be constructed, all in a setting of green 
lawns and shady walks with ample space for the 
display of their beauties and for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. Where in the whole world can 
this great playground be matched? Yet it is only 
one of our many parks strung like jewels along 
our magnificent boulevards. 

Then think of our Forest Preserves, twenty-five 
thousand acres of primeval forest, ringed about 
the city like an emerald bracelet and set aside with 
its flashing brooks and sylvan dells as an in- 
heritance for our children’s children. 

The newspapers take a strange delight in herald- 
ing to the world any occurrence which may cast 
discredit on Chicago. Every time that some worth- 
less bootlegger does the community a service by 
making a sieve of some other equally worthless 
individual, the papers make as much fuss over it 
as if some one had assassinated the President. I 
have lived in Chicago all my life and I never saw 
anyone shot or even heard a shooting. Still to 
listen to New Yorkers, one would think that mur- 
der and crime of every kind were rampant in 
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Chicago. I do not believe that there is any more 
crime in proportion to the population in Chicago 
than there is in New York. The only difference 
is that what is considered crime in Chicago is con- 
sidered as an every day occurrence in New York. 
They publish the crimes in Chicago under the 
head of Criminal news and in New York they 
publish them under the head of Society news. 
With all of this talk about crime and criminals, 
who ever hears of Chicago’s great Municipal Pier 
built at a cost of $4,000,000.00, and extending far 
out into the blue waters of the lake? It is free to 
all and here the poor mothers from the congested 
districts of the city may bring their little ones 
during the hot days of summer and enjoy the cool 
health-giving breezes. 

Who ever hears of our great Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, occupying 160 acres of ground 
in the heart of the city, with magnificent buildings 
and equipment and the best of medical attend- 
ance? All absolutely free for the use of the poor 
people of the city. 

Who remembers that two of the great universi- 
ties of the world are in Chicago? 

Who knows that the Chicago Public Libra- 
ry is one of the great libraries of the world and 
that its great marble staircase required a year’s 
output of the famous Carrara marble quarries? 

Who knows that the Chicago Art Institute 
maintains a summer exhibit on the Municipal 
Pier and brings the best art of the day to the poor 
people who use the Pier? 

I shall not make the mistake that my grand- 
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father did, and place an estimate on the future 
population of Chicago. Doubtless any estimate 
that I might make would prove too small. Chi- 
cago is already the greatest railroad center in 
the world. When the Lakes to Gulf Waterway is 
completed and the St. Lawrence Ship Canal is 
made large enough for ocean-going steamers, it 
will be the greatest seaport in the world, the 
metropolis of the world’s richest agricultural val- 
ley, with deep water transportation from the iron 
mines of Minnesota to our steel mills, already 
stretching for thirty miles along the lower end 
of Lake Michigan. With the immense coal fields 
of Illinois and Indiana at our doors; with South 
America and the Orient awaiting the products 
of our mills and factories, which we shall] deliver 
to them by water, who can doubt that Chicago will 
be the largest city in the world? In my grand- 
father’s day, Chicago was a little huddle of houses 
on the edge of a swamp. Its strategic location and 
the energy and public spirit of its citizens have 
made it the great metropolis of today. It still has 
its strategic location and the energy and public 
spirit of its citizens have now turned to thoughts 
of beauty, culture, and civic righteousness. My 
grandchildren will live to see the day when Chi- 
cago will be the capital of the world in all that 
makes for human betterment and all that aids man 
in his age long struggle toward the light. If any- 
one feels inclined to deride me for the modesty 
of my predictions, let him remember that I in- 
herited this modesty from my grandfather. 
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Biographical Sketch of 


GURDON SALTONSTALL HuBBARD 


INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT HEAD 


Mane time ago, a young man, born in Vermont, 


and less than seventeen years of age, landed from 

a canoe at a point on the banks of the Chicago 
River near the site of old Fort Dearborn, and where was 
a small trading-post for the purchase of furs from the 
Indians. No signs of what was to be, ultimately, one 
of the greatest commercial cities on the continent were 
yet visibte. This young man, Gurdon S. Hubbard, was 
a clerk employed by the American Fur Company, whose 
profits laid the foundation of the colossal fortune of 
John Jacob Astor. Mr. Hubbard’s exceptional ability, 
enterprise, and integrity soon commended him to his 
employer for promotion, and as the years went by, he 
visited the centers of the fur-collecting business in what 
are now known as the states of the Middle West, and 
also of a large part of Canada, having the general super- 
intendence of the business of the company in this great 
region. The travels of Mr. Hubbard during this period 
had made him measurably familiar with the geography 
of the two great valleys of North America. To the east 
of Chicago lay the valley of the St. Lawrence River, 
draining the waters of the great lakes and their tribu- 
taries into the Atlantic Ocean. To the west of Chicago 
was the great Mississippi Valley, draining the waters of 
the greater portion of the region, extending from the 
Alleghany Mountains on the east to the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west, into the Gulf of Mexico. Before the 
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construction of highways upon the land, and in the days 
of the primitive people of North America, and of the 
early settlers of these two great valleys, nearly all the 
business was done upon the various waterways. Long 
before Columbus set out from Palos, the Indians in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, in their expeditions for trade 
with the Indians of the Mississippi Valley, met them at 
the Chicago River, where these two great valleys had their 
nearest point of meeting. As the white people commenced 
to settle in different parts of these great regions, they nat- 
urally met at the same point that had been selected for 
ages by the primitive peoples, as their point for conference 
and trade. Mr. Hubbard’s familiarity with the geography 
of these great regions brought to him early a vivid reali- 
zation that the mouth of the Chicago River was the com- 
mercial centre of the future inland empire. He became 
interested early in the business of the little frontier vil- 
lage, after a time made it his home, and until his death 
in 1886 was an intelligent and much-honored citizen of the 
metropolis. Chicago never had a more loyal son. To the 
day of his death, he was interested in all matters for the 
promotion of the growth and development of the city, 
and was an active and efficient worker in all schemes for 
the upbuilding and improvement of the city’s life. 

We are fortunate in having with us this evening the 
nephew of Mrs. Gurdon S. Hubbard, who has, at her 
request, prepared a memorial paper which he will now 
read to us. His intimate acquaintance with Mr. Hubbard 
for the greater part of his life gives him a special qualifi- 
cation for this work. I have the pleasure of presenting to 
you Henry E. Hamilton. 


Mr. Hamilton’s paper was as follows: 


The task which Mrs. Hubbard has assigned to me, that 
of presenting to this Society a bronze tablet in memory of 
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her husband, is one I might well wish had been entrusted 
to abler hands. 

The early life of Mr. Hubbard was filled with incidents 
of thrilling interest. Shortly after his death, a memorial 
volume, that I had the pleasure of preparing, was pub- 
lished for distribution among his friends. This little vol- 
ume contained every incident of interest with which his 
family was familiar, and from this volume my paper of 
this evening is drawn. You, therefore, who are familiar 
with it will hear nothing new or original. I have endeav- 
ored to show more particularly, the thrilling and pathetic 
experiences through which he passed, as a boy, and to 
that end have selected those that appeal to me most 
strongly. It has been my endeavor also, to present them as 
nearly as possible, in Mr. Hubbard’s own language, thus 
making this paper in some respects an auto-biographical 
sketch. 

The history of our country could not be written with- 
out recording the life and deeds of our New-England fore- 
fathers. From the landing of the Pilgrims to the war of 
the Revolution and down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, they were called upon to endure hardships 
and privations which we of the present day can not realize. 

A God-fearing and a God-loving people, were these old 
New Englanders, patriotic, brave, and faithful. From 
their youth, they were familiar with perils and hardships. 
They hewed their way through the forests, established 
their homes in the wilderness, and became the advance 
guards of civilization and Christianity. 

From such men and women, Gurdon Saltonstall Hub- 
bard descended. He was born at Windsor, Vermont, 
August 22, 1802, and was the son of Elizur Hubbard and 
Abigail Sage, the daughter of Gen. Comfort Sage and 
Sarah Hamlin of Middletown, Conn. 

His grandfather, George Hubbard, was a captain in 
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was a drummer-boy, and drummed at the execution of 
Major André. 

Mr. Hubbard’s father, a lawyer by profession, about 
the year 1810, entered into some speculations that resulted 
disastrously, caused the loss of his property as well as his 
clients, and he decided to remove to Montreal, which he 
did in the spring of 1815. Young Gurdon had, in the 
meantime, been sent to Bridgewater, Mass. to reside with 
his aunt, Mrs. Saltonstall, and he there entered upon a 
course of study under the tutelage of the Rev. Daniel 
Huntington. Mr. Hubbard states that he took no interest 
in books, was backward in his studies and was miserable 
and discontented. As he constantly pleaded to be allowed 
to return to his parents, it was decided to have him do so, 
and about the first of May, he rejoined his family and 
accompanied them to Montreal. On arriving there, his 
father learned that he could not obtain a license to prac- 
tise law, until he had resided in the Dominion for five 
years, so was compelled to content himself with clerical 
work which produced but a meagre income. 

Young Gurdon, with twenty-five cents of borrowed 
capital, embarked in traffic. Of the farmers, he bought 
butter, poultry, cheese, and other commodities, these he 
peddled throughout the town; in this manner he accu- 
mulated about one hundred dollars, that went into the 
family treasury. From that time, all through his life, he 
contributed from his means, to the support of his mother 
and sisters. 

The following spring, being then fourteen years of age, 
he procured a position in a hardware store, where he slept 
on the counter and was given his board in pay for his 
services. It was during his service as a clerk in this store 
that he made the acquaintance of William Matthews, who 
was employed by John Jacob Astor. 
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Mr. Matthews had been commissioned to engage clerks 
and Canadian voyagers for service of the American Fur 
Company in the Indian country, and also to purchase 
goods for the Indian trade. To him, young Hubbard ap- 
plied for a position as a clerk. Mr. Matthews hesitated to 
employ one so young, and Mr. Hubbard’s parents were 
unwilling to have him engage in so perilous an enterprise. 
However, his persistency finally won a reluctant consent 
from both, and he was engaged for a term of five years 
at an annual salary of one hundred and twenty dollars. 
Fifty dollars was advanced to him, which his mother 
expended for his outfit. 

Mr. Hubbard says, ‘“‘a part of my outfit consisted of 
a swallow-tailed coat and pants and vest, all of which 
were much too large for me, and were designed to be filled 
by my future growth.” 

On May 13, 1818, he says, “I started for Lachine, 

where I arrived about nine o'clock in the morning and 
reported for duty.” Later in the day, the expedition started 
on its way to Mackinac Island. The boats were heavily 
laden, and were propelled by oars and poles, and their 
progress up the St. Lawrence River was necessarily slow. 

At times, when rapids were to be overcome, three to 
five miles was a full day’s journey. The men were fed 
exclusively upon pea soup and salt pork, with an extra 
allowance ‘of hard biscuit on Sunday. The clerks messed 
by themselves, and their tables were supplied with salt 
pork and pea soup, and in addition they were allowed tea, 
sugar, hardbread, and such fresh meats as could be pro- 
cured from time to time. 

Breakfast was eaten at daybreak and soon after sun- 
rise, the boats were under way. One hour was allowed at 
noon for dinner, and at sundown, camp was made for the 
night. A month was occupied in reaching Toronto, a town 
of about three hundred inhabitants and then called Little 
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York. At this point, ox-teams were employed to trans- 
port the goods and drag the boats through Young Street 
to Lake Simcoe. This portage occupied two weeks’ time. 
From Lake Simcoe, they proceeded by the Not-ta-wa-sa-ga 
portage, thence down the river of that name into Lake 
Huron, which they coasted. 

In the afternoon of July 3, they reached Goose Island 
and camped in sight of Michilimacinac—the Great Tur- 
tle, and on the following day, they landed on the east side 
of the island, at the foot of Robinson’s Folly. 

Closely interwoven with the history of Illinois and of 
our own city is that of Mackinac Island. Situated as it is, 
at the head of Lake Michigan and at the entrance to Lake 
Huron, it seems to have been designated by nature as the 
rendezvous of the early explorers and fur-traders. It was 
from this place that Tonty in 1679 started to meet La- 
Salle, after the disastrous trip of the schooner Griffin, 
and it was from there that LaSalle started for the Illinois 
Country and the relief of Tonty in the fall of 1680. 

It was to Mackinac that Tonty fled when pursued by 
the Iroquois after the massacre at Fort Creve Coeur and it 
was to that island that Marquette was hastening, when, 
on May 19, 1675, overcome by sickness and fatigue, he 
halted at the mouth of the Marquette River and there 
died, “thanking God that he was permitted to die in the 
wilderness, a missionary of the faith, and a member of 
the Jesuit brotherhood.” 

It was at Mackinac that John Jacob Astor established 
the headquarters of the American Fur Company in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, and it was there 
that Mr. Hubbard began the life of an Indian trader in 
1818, a life he followed exclusively for ten consecutive 
years. 

Mr. Hubbard tells us that the village had at that time, 
a population of about five hundred people, mostly of Ca- 
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nadian French and mixed Indian blood. In addition to 
these, there were three or four companies of United States 
troops who garrisoned the fort located there. It was there 
that he made the acquaintance of John H. Kinzie, who 
was then a clerk in the offices of the American Fur Com- 
pany and who later became a distinguished citizen of 
Chicago. 

Here the traders employed by the American Fur Com- 
pany, congregated during the summer months, bringing 
the furs collected at the several trading-posts, that ex- 
tended from the British dominions on the north and the 
Missouri River on the west, to the white settlements in 
the south and east and reached all the Indian hunting- 
grounds., 

During his stay on the island, Mr. Hubbard was de- 
tailed for service in the assorting-warehouse, where it was 
his duty to count and record the number and kinds of 
furs received from the various trading-posts. Union hours 
were unknown on the island at that time, the working- 
hours being from five o’clock in the morning to twelve 
noon, and from one to seven o’clock in the afternoon. 

Very soon after reaching Mackinac and making their 
returns, the traders commenced to select their crews and 
prepare their outfits for their return to winter-quarters 
in the Indian country. Mr. Hubbard was assigned to the 
Fond-du-Lac brigade; but, learning that his father and 
brother had gone to St. Louis, he applied for and obtained 
a change of detail to the Illinois brigade. This arrange- 
ment, he says, caused an entire change in his destiny. 
Instead of being located in the cold regions of the north, 
where the clerk with whom he exchanged places, froze to 
death that winter, his lot was cast in the beautiful State 
of [linois. 

In the month of September, the Illinois brigade started 
in twelve boats in command of Antoine Deschamps, an 
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old and experienced Indian-trader, who had for many 
years traded with the Indians on the Ohio and Illinois 
rivers, and had been in the employ of the American Fur 
Company from the date of its organization. 

The boats progressed at the rate of about fifty miles a 
day, under oars; when the wind was fair, square sails 
were hoisted, and by their aid they were enabled to make 
seventy to seventy-five miles per day. If the wind proved 
too heavy, or blew too strongly ahead, an entrance into 
some river or creek was sought, or, if caught by a storm 
before a shelter could be reached, the boats were run 
ashore, unloaded, and hauled upon the beach, out of reach 
of the surf. The journey around Lake Michigan occupied 
about twenty days. 

Mr. Hubbard says that nothing of interest occurred 
until they reached the Marquette River, where Father 
Marquette had died about one hundred and forty years 
before. Here they saw the remains of a red cedar cross, 
erected at the time of his death, to mark his burial-place. 
The cross was about three feet above the ground, and in 
a falling position. They reset it, leaving it only about 
two feet above the ground. As it was covered by the drift- 
ing sands of the following winter, doubtless no white 
man ever saw it afterward. Though Marquette’s remains 
had been removed to the mission at Point St. Ignace, the 
place was considered sacred by the Voyageurs, who in 
passing paid reverence to it, by kneeling and making the 
sign of the cross. 

On the evening of September 30, the brigade reached 
the mouth of the Calumet River, then known as the Little 
Calumet, and crossing to the west side of it, camp was 
made for the night. On the following morning, the last 
twelve miles of the lake journey was completed. 

Mr. Hubbard thus graphically describes his first sight 
of Chicago: “Arriving at Douglas Grove, where the 
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prairie could be seen through the oak woods, I landed, and 
climbing a tree gazed in admiration on the first prairie I 
had ever seen. The waving grass, intermingling with a 
rich profusion of wild flowers, was the most beautiful 
sight I had ever gazed upon. In the distance, the grove 
of Blue Island loomed up, beyond it, the timber on the 
Des Plaines River; while to give animation to the scene, 
a herd of wild deer appeared and a pair of red foxes 
emerged from the grass within gunshot of me. 

“Looking north, I saw the whitewashed buildings of 
Fort Dearborn, sparkling in the sunshine, our boats, with 
flags flying and oars keeping time to the cheering boat- 
song. I was spellbound and amazed at the beautiful scene 
before me. 

“T took the trail leading to the Fort, and on my arrival 
found our party camped on the north side of the river, 
near what is now State Street. A soldier ferried me across 
the river in a canoe, and thus I made my first entry into 
Chicago, October 1, 1818.” 

John Kinzie resided on the north bank of the river, east 
of Rush Street, and to him Mr. Hubbard presented a 
letter of introduction from his son, John H. Kinzie, and 
was warmly welcomed and invited to visit the family and 
make their house his home, while he remained in Chicago. 

The Kinzie family then residing in Chicago, consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie, their eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Helm, their youngest daughter, Maria, afterward the wife 
of Maj-Gen. David Hunter of the United States Army, 
and their son Robert A., afterward a paymaster in the 
United States Army. Mr. Kinzie’s house was a log cabin, 
with a rude piazza and fronted the river, directly opposite 
Fort Dearborn. 

Mr. Hubbard says, “I was invited to breakfast with 
them the next morning and gladly accepted. As I sat 
down to the neat and well-ordered table for the first time 
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since I left my father’s house, memories of home and those 
dear to me, forced themselves upon me and I could not 
suppress my tears. But for the kindness of Mrs. Kinzie, 
I should have beaten a retreat. She saw my predicament 
and said, ‘I know just how you feel, and know more about 
you than you think; I am going to be a mother to you, 
if you will let me. Just come with me a moment.’ She led 
me into an adjoining room and left me to bathe my eyes 
in cold water. When [ returned to the table, I noticed that 
they had suspended eating, awaiting me. I said to Mrs. 
Kinzie, ‘You reminded me so much of my mother, I could 
not help crying; my last meal with her was when I left 
Montreal, and since that time, I have never sat at a table 
with ladies, and this seems like home to me.’” 

In addition to the Fort and government buildings con- 
nected therewith, a house of hewn logs stood, twelve hun- 
dred or more feet from the road, and back of it, flowed 
the Chicago River, that as late as 1827, emptied into 
Lake Michigan at a point known as The Pines, a clump 
of stunted pine trees, on the sand hills about a mile south 
of the Fort. On the bank of the river, directly east of this 
house, and distant about four hundred feet, stood a store- 
house of round logs, owned by the American Fur Com- 
pany and occupied by its agent, John Crafts, who erected 
it. These with the addition of a log cabin, near the present 
mouth of the Drainage Canal, then called Hardscrabble ; 
a cabin on the north side of the river, occupied by Antoine 
Ouilmette; and the house of Mr. Kinzie, comprised all 
the buildings within the present limits of Cook County. 
What is now known as the North Branch was then called 
the River Guarie, so named after the first trader who 
followed LaSalle. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, was the nearest post-office. The 
mail was carried by soldiers on foot and was received once 
a month. 
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After passing a few days in Chicago,.the brigade pro- 
ceeded on its way through Mud Lake and the Des Plaines 
down the Illinois River. Opposite the mouth of Bureau 
River and about a mile above the present site of the town 
of Hennepin, the first trading-post was located, and to 
this post young Hubbard was assigned as a clerk, but was 
allowed to accompany Mr. Deschamps to St. Louis where 
he hoped to meet his father and brother. 

One of Mr. Hubbard’s most distinguished character- 
istics was his great personal bravery. He once told me 
that he did not know the sensation of fear, as he had 
never experienced it. I remember reading to him an ac- 
count of a robbery in Montana, where a stage-coach, occu- 
pied by ten men had been stopped and robbed by two 
highwaymen. “What!” said he, “ten men robbed by two? 
I wish I had been there and had Bob Kinzie with me.” 

It was to this characteristic, coupled with his wonder- 
ful nerve, that Hon. Grant Goodrich, in a memorial 
paper read before this Society, referred, saying: “Though 
eighty-two years old, without anesthetics of any kind, or 
anyone to hold his hands, the steady nerve and self- 
control, that so distinguished him in his earlier years, 
enabled him simply to lie down and have his eye cut out.” 

On this trip, his fearlessness led to an altercation with 
a young Brave that might have resulted in the death of all 
the members of the brigade. As they rounded the point of 
the lake above Peoria, they discovered that old Fort Clark 
was on fire and that the Indians to the number of about 
two hundred were engaged in a war-dance. The boats 
were stopped and the Indian noticing young Hubbard, 
accused him of being an American and drawing from his 
belt a number of scalps, flourished them before him, tell- 
ing him that they were the scalps of Americans, and 
finally producing the scalp of a woman, he slapped him in 
the face with it. 
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This so thoroughly angered young Hubbard that he 
seized a gun and aiming directly at the Indian fired. One 
of the men who had been left in the boat with him, 
knocked the gun aside and thus saved the Indian’s life. 
This incident was, afterward, the cause of a visit from 
two chiefs, Waba and Shau-be-nee, who came, they said, 
to see the young American Brave. Waba had shortly be- 
fore that lost a son of about the same age and so in 
accordance with the Indian custom, he adopted young 
Hubbard, giving him the name of Che-mo-co-mo-ness, the 
Little American. 

The name of Shau-be-nee is familiar in the history of 
Illinois and Mr. Hubbard thus described his appearance 
at that time: “Shau-be-nee was then about twenty-five 
years of age, and was, I thought, the finest looking man I 
had ever seen. He was fully six feet tall, finely propor- 
tioned, and with a countenance expressive of intelligence, 
firmness, and kindness. He was one of Tecumseh’s aids 
at the battle of the Thames and was at his side when 
Tecumseh was shot. Afterward, he with Billy Caldwell, 
the Sauganash, withdrew their support from the British 
and espoused the cause of the Americans. 

During the Black-Hawk War, he was untiring in his 
efforts to notify the white settlers in Dupage, Grundy, 
and LaSalle counties of their danger. He rode night and 
day, often in great peril, and by his timely warning and 
counsel saved the lives of many settlers. 

Having established trading-posts every sixty miles, with 
a full stock of goods, and placed them in charge of a 
trader and clerk, Mr. Deschamps, with one boat started 
for St. Louis, young Hubbard accompanying him. St. 
Louis was reached November 6, and there Mr. Hubbard 
found his father and brother, with whom he was allowed 
to remain about two weeks, when he started on his return 
journey up the river, and reached his trading-post about 
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the middle of December. During this winter, he learned 
the Indian language and became proficient in hunting and 
wood-craft. His clothing then and for the subsequent 
years of life, as an Indian trader, consisted of a buckskin 
hunting-shirt, or a blue capote, belted in at the waist, with 
a sash or buckskin belt, in which was carried a knife and 
sheath, a tomahawk and a tobacco-pouch made of the skin 
of some animal. In the pouch was carried a flint and steel 
and a piece of punk. 

Underneath his outside garments, he wore a calico 
shirt, breechcloth and buckskin leggins, on his feet neips 
and moccasins and sometimes in winter, he wore a red 
knit cap on his head. He allowed his hair to grow long 
and usually went bareheaded. When traveling in winter, 
he carried and sometimes wore a blanket. 

With the approach of spring, came Mr. Deschamps on 
his return trip to Mackinac and about two days afterward, 
the brigade started on its long journey. About a week was 
spent in Chicago repairing the boats and putting them in 
condition for the more serious journey of coasting Lake 
Michigan. About April 20, they left Chicago and, on 
arriving at the mouth of Grand River, they halted to 
witness the Indian ceremony of the Feast of the Dead 
that was held annually during the full of the moon, in the 
month of May. 

Mr. Hibbard says: “The Feast of the Dead had al- 
ready commenced and for five or six days we were wit- 
nesses to the strange and solemn ceremonies. At its close, 
we were informed that the fall previous, an Indian, in a 
drunken quarrel, had killed one of the sons of a Manistee 
chief and would on the following day deliver himself up 
to suffer punishment, according to the Indian custom. 
This information proved to be true, and I witnessed the 
grandest and most thrilling incident of my life. 

“The murderer was a Canadian Indian who had no 
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relations among the Manistees, but had married a maiden 
of that tribe, and agreed to become one of them. As was 
customary, all of his earnings belonged to his father-in- 
law until after the birth of his first child, when he could 
retain his earnings for the benefit of his family. At the 
time, he committed the crime, he had several children, 
and was very poor, possessing nothing but his meagre 
wearing apparel and a few traps. 

“Knowing that his life would be taken unless he could 
ransom it with furs or other articles of value, he deter- 
mined to depart at night with his family and secretly 
make his way to the headwaters of the Muskegon River, 
where he hoped to secure furs, sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the chief. According to the Indian custom, if 
he failed to satisfy the father and family of the murdered 
man, either by ransom or the sacrifice of his own life, they 
could demand of his wife’s brothers what he had failed 
to give. He consulted with one of them, told him of his 
purpose and designated a particular location on the Mus- 
kegon, where he could be found if it became necessary for 
him to return. Having completed his arrangements, he 
made his escape and arrived safely at his destination. 

“After the burial of his son, the chief consulted with 
his family as to what course they should pursue to revenge 
the dead. They knew the murderer was too poor to pay 
their demands and so determined upon his death. Not be- 
ing able to find him, they made a demand upon the 
brothers of his wife, who were also unable to satisfy the 
claim. The younger brother, however, knowing his where- 
abouts, sent word to the chief that he would go in search 
of the murderer, and if he failed to produce him, would 
give his own life in his stead. This being acceptable, with- 
out divulging the secret of his brother-in-law’s hiding- 
place, he started to find him, which he finally did. 

“The winter had been one of unusually deep snow, and 
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the spring one of great floods. The bears had kept in their 
dens, and the other fur-bearing animals had not been 
found, so that the winter’s hunt had proved unsuccess- 
ful. When the brother-in-law reached them, he found the 
family almost perishing from starvation. Together, they 
descended to the main river where the brother-in-law left 
them for his return home, the murderer having promised 
to report, at the mouth of Grand River during the Feast 
of the Dead, which promise he faithfully kept. 

“Soon after sunrise, the news spread through the camp, 
that he was coming. The chief hastily selected a spot in 
a valley between the sand hills in which he placed his 
family in readiness to receive him, while we traders sought 
the surrounding sand hills, that we might be able to wit- 
ness all that should occur. 

“Presently, we heard the monotonous thump of the 
Indian drum, and soon thereafter, the mournful voice of 
the Indian, chanting his own death-song, and then, we 
beheld him marching with his wife and children, slowly 
and in single file, to the place selected for his execution. 
When he reached a spot, near where the chief sat, he 
placed the drum on the ground, and his wife and chil- 
dren seated themselves on mats, which had been provided 
for them. He then addressed the chief, saying, ‘I, in a 
drunken moment, stabbed your son, being provoked to it, 
by his accusing me of being a coward and calling me an 
old woman. I fled to the marshes of the Muskegon hoping 
that the Great Spirit would favor me in the hunt, so that 
I could pay you for your lost son. I was not successful. 
Here is the knife with which I killed him; by it, I wish 
to die. Save my wife and children. I am done.’ 

“The chief received the knife, and, handing it to his 
eldest son, said, ‘Kill him.’ The son advanced, and placing 
his left hand on the shoulder of his victim, made two or 
three feints with the knife, then plunged it into his breast, 
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to the handle and immediately withdrew it. Not a mur- 
mur was heard from the Indian or his wife and children, 
not a word was spoken by those assembled to witness. All 
nature was silent, broken only by the singing of the birds. 
Every eye was turned upon the victim, who stood motion- 
less with his eyes firmly fixed upon his executioner, and 
calmly received the blow, without the appearance of the 
slightest tremor. For a few moments, he stood erect, the 
blood gushing from the wound at every pulsation; then 
his knees began to quake; his eyes and face assumed an 
expression of death; and he sank upon the sand. 

“During all this time, the wife and children sat per- 
fectly motionless, gazing upon the husband and father. 
Not a sigh or murmur, escaping their lips until life was 
extinct, when they threw themselves upon his dead body, 
lying in a pool of blood, in grief and lamentations, which 
brought tears to the eyes of the traders, and caused a mur- 
mur of sympathy to run through the multitude of Indians. 

“Turning to Mr. Deschamps, down whose cheeks the 
tears were trickling, I said, ‘Why did you not save that 
noble Indian ? A few blankets and shirts and a little cloth, 
would have done it. ‘Oh! my boy,’ he replied, ‘we should 
have done it. It was wrong and thoughtless in us. What 
a scene we have witnessed.’ 

“Still, the widowed wife and children were clinging to 
the dead body in useless grief and tears. The chief and 
his family sat motionless for ten or fifteen minutes, evi- 
dently regretting what had been done. Then he arose, 
approached the body, and in a trembling voice said: 
“Woman, stop your weeping; your husband was a brave 
man, and like a brave, was not afraid to die as the rules 
of our nation demanded. We adopt you and your chil- 
dren in place of my son; our lodges are open to you; live 
with any of us; we will treat you like our own children; 
you shall have our love and protection.’ 
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““Che-qui-ock’—that is right—was heard from the as- 
sembled Indians, and the tragedy was ended. 

“That scene is indelibly stamped on my mind, never to 
be forgotten.” I may add, that Mr. Hubbard never spoke 
of it, without exhibiting intense emotion. 

They reached Mackinac about the middle of the month, 
and here Mr. Hubbard heard of the death of his father, 
and that his mother and family had returned to New 
England. Feeling that he should be with his mother, he 
tendered his resignation, which the company refused to 
accept. 

In his second year of service, being then seventeen years 
of age, he was given the charge of an outfit and assigned 
to the Muskegon River. Jaques Dufrain, an experienced 
trader, who was well acquainted with the Michigan Indi- 
ans accompanied him as assistant and adviser. 

They left Mackinac in the company of the Illinois bri- 
gade in the latter part of October. With but three men to 
row the boat, and buffeted by storms and adverse winds, 
winter found them still coasting the lake. He says, ‘““Thus 
with a heavily laden canoe and adverse winds, often in 
great peril, sometimes shipping water and narrowly es- 
caping wreck, suffering from cold, and worn with toil, 
we entered the Muskegon River about the tenth of Decem- 
ber and found the lake frozen. The weather was very cold 
and the coast Indians had left for their hunting-grounds 
in the interior.” 

As it was impossible for them to reach their destination, 
about sixty miles up the river, it was decided to occupy an 
old abandoned trading-house, which they found on a point 
of the lake, and there make themselves as comfortable as 
possible. It was determined that Dufrain and the two 
voyageurs, with an assortment of goods should go in 
search of the Indians, while young Hubbard should re- 
main in care of the remaining stock of goods. 
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With a stock of provisions consisting only of corn and 
a small quantity of flour, and such game as he might be 
able to procure he felt in no fear of hunger. For a week 
or more he procured rabbits and squirrels in abundance ; 
but then came a heavy fall of snow, after which, he could 
find no game and so concluded to remain in the cabin, 
keep up a warm fire, and content himself with corn soup. 
Later, he was enabled to supply himself with fish, that he 
procured by cutting a hole in the ice, and with an artificial 
bait, luring the fish within reach of his spear. 

Mr. Hubbard says, “Every night a wolf came and de- 
voured the remnants of the fish, that I had thrown out. I 
could see him through the cracks in the house, and could 
easily have shot him, but he was my only companion, and 
I laid awake nights, awaiting his coming. Thus I lived 
for thirty long, dreary, winter days, solitary and alone. 
Never once during that time seeing a human being, and 
devoured with anxiety as to the fate of Dufrain and his 
men, whom I feared had met with some serious mishap, 
if indeed they had not been murdered.” 

Can one imagine anything more pathetic than this sev- 
enteen-year-old boy, waiting, night after night, for the 
return of a wolf, that his eyes might be rejoiced by the 
sight of some living thing ? 

Another expedition was deemed necessary and upon this 
Mr. Hubbard determined to go. On the following day, the 
party started, leaving one man in charge of the cabin. 
Mr. Hubbard for the first time walked on snow-shoes 
and carried a pack upon his back. This expedition was one 
of many hardships and much suffering. The party was 
divided and Mr. Hubbard and Dufrain proceeded to- 
gether. 

For many days they were lost in the wilderness. A 
heavy snow storm was encountered, provisions were ex- 
hausted, and they were compelled to abandon their packs 
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in an effort to save their lives. Thorn-apples, dug up from 
under the snow, afforded their only food, and finally 
reaching the Muskegon River, they were compelled to 
ford it at the rapids, where the water was waist deep, and 
full of floating ice. 

Dufrain being overcome by hunger and fatigue, finally 
sank to the ground and refused to make another effort to 
save his life. Young Hubbard was compelled to leave him. 

In speaking of this trip, he says, “Finding it to be im- 
possible to arouse Dufrain, I dug away the snow, wrapped 
him in his blanket, with mine over him and left him. I 
started forward, conscious that I myself might soon be in 
the same condition. I felt no hunger, but was very weak; 
the perspiration ran from every pore and at times every- 
thing seemed to waver before me with momentary dark- 
ness. New-tracks and the barking of a dog, told me that 
I was nearing a lodge and gave me new strength to ad- 
vance. Soon I was gladdened by the sight of the lodge and 
in a few minutes more, was seated on a bearskin within. 
I told the squaw that I was hungry and had not eaten for 
four days and nights; she threw a handful of pounded 
corn into a kettle of hot water and gave me a small quan- 
tity to drink, and this, she repeated at intervals, allowing 
me to sleep between times.” 

He says that he rested until the moon rose at midnight 
when, in company with an Indian boy, he returned for 
Dufrain. They reached him in the course of an hour and 
found him apparently lifeless, though still warm. 

After much effort, they aroused him and succeeded in 
getting him to the lodge, just as the sun rose. For ten 
days, they remained in the Indian lodge, and then, upon a 
sled of his own construction, with the assistance of the 
Indian boy, he dragged Dufrain through the forest to the 
cabin on Muskegon Lake, arriving there, after three days 
of most severe toil. Dufrain did not again leave the cabin 
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until spring; he was then carried to a canoe to start for 
Mackinac and died before the close of the day. 

Mr. Hubbard’s power of endurance is further illus- 
trated by the following incidents. In the month of March, 
1823, he started in the morning from the Big Woods, 
located on Fox River in Du Page County, west of Chi- 
cago, and walked to his trading-house near Hennepin. 
He swam across the Illinois River and reached the house 
about dark. 

The distance walked that day was seventy-five miles, in 
a direct line, according to the present survey. He says, 
“Some -have doubted that I could have walked so great a 
distance, but I was then young and in my prime, and had 
long had the reputation among Indians of being a very 
rapid traveler, and had in consequence been named by 
them, Pa-pa-ma-ta-be—The Swift Walker.” 

Two years later, he accompanied a party of Indians to 
the Kankakee River, he being on horseback, and they on 
foot. He says, “We progressed very pleasantly until we 
reached a small stream on the prairie that had overflowed 
its banks and upon which a new covering of ice had 
formed during the night, leaving running water between 
the two coverings of ice. The upper ice was not strong 
enough for a man to walk on, but the Indians laid down 
and slid themselves across with little difficulty. I rode my 
horse to the stream, and reaching forward with my toma- 
hawk broke the ice ahead of him, he walking on the under 
ice until he reached the middle of the stream, when his 
hind feet broke through, the girth gave away, and the 
saddle slipped off behind carrying me with it. 

“T fell into the water and was carried by the current 
rapidly down the stream between the upper and lower 
coverings of ice. I made two attempts to regain my feet, 
but the current was so swift and the space so narrow, I 
could not break through the ice. 
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“TI had almost given up hope, when my hand struck a 
willow bush near the bank and arrested my rapid prog- 
ress. At the same time, I stood up and bumping the ice 
with my head broke through. I recovered my horse and 
saddle and returned to my trading-house, with no worse 
results than wet clothing and a slightly bruised head.” 

Let us now turn from the experiences of the boy, to the 
achievements of the man. 

Mr. Hubbard was twenty-one years of age when his 
contract with the fur-company expired. He reéngaged for 
a term of two years at a salary of thirteen hundred dollars 
a year, and was assigned to the command of the IIlinois 
brigade; this position old age had compelled Mr. Des- 
champs to relinquish. 

He now put into operation a plan, that he had fre- 
quently urged upon Mr. Deschamps, that of unloading 
the boats on their arrival at Chicago and sinking them in 
the slough to prevent their loss by prairie-fires. The goods 
and furs, he proposed to transport on pack-horses to and 
from the Indians, and thus avoid the long and tedious 
passage by boats through Mud Lake and the Des Plaines 
River, as well as the more serious work of transporting 
the goods, on the backs of men, to the Indian hunting- 
grounds. 

He had already established a direct path or trail from 
his Iroquois trading-post to Danville, and he now ex- 
tended it, south from Danville, and north to Chicago, thus 
fully opening Hubbard’s Trail from Chicago to a point 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of Danville, and 
along the trail he established trading-posts. 

This trail became the regularly traveled route between 
Chicago and Danville and points beyond, and was desig- 
nated on the old maps as Hubbard’s Trail. In the winter 
of 1833-4, the Illinois general assembly ordered that a 
state-road be located from Vincennes to Chicago and that 
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mile-stones be placed thereon. From Danville to Chicago, 
Hubbard’s Trail was selected as the most direct and fa- 
vorable route. 

At the expiration of his two years’ contract with the fur- 
company, he became a special partner, and at a later peri- 
od, he purchased the entire interest of the fur-company in 
the Illinois country. 

In 1828, he built a store at Danville and established his 
headquarters there. This year, he went on horseback, and 
alone to Detroit, without seeing a white settlement until 
he reached Ypsilanti, where there were a few log houses. 

He had now become an extensive trader in farm prod- 
ucts and had contracts for furnishing beef and pork to 
the troops at Fort Dearborn. He continued his annual 
visits to Mackinac and during his life as a trader, made 
twenty-six trips to and from that island, coasting Lake 
Michigan in an open boat. 

He was present when Alexis St. Martin was shot and 
“extended to him first aid.”’ St. Martin was accidentally 
wounded while in the fur-company’s retail store at Macki- 
nac; the entire charge of shot entering his body. Mr. 
Hubbard cared for him until the arrival of the fort- 
surgeon, Dr. William Beaumont, who thought the wound 
fatal. On the following day, finding his patient still alive, 
the doctor decided upon a course of treatment that would 
leave the wound open, and enable him to watch the action 
of the food in the man’s stomach. In this, he was success- 
ful, and St. Martin’s case was one of the most celebrated 
ones in surgical annals, and as late as the year 1860, he 
was exhibited at the hospitals throughout the country. 

In the winter of 1829, Mr. Hubbard killed a large num- 
ber of hogs, but not having received the barrels in which 
to pack them, he piled the pork upon the river bank, near 
where Kirk’s factory now stands, and preserved it in that 
manner, until the barrels arrived in the spring. Thus was 
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founded the immense packing interests for which the Chi- 
cago of to-day is distinguished, the world over. 

In the summer of 1830, he, for the first time, returned 
to the east, to visit his family and on his return brought 
with him two sisters, who resided with him until their 
marriage. 

In the spring of 1831, he was married to Elinor Berry 
of Urbana, Ohio, who died in Chicago in 1838. In 1843, 
he was married to Miss Mary Ann Hubbard, who is pres- 
ent with us this evening, daughter of Ahira Hubbard and 
Serena Tucker, of Middleborough, Mass., who came to 
Chicago in 1836. 

On the breaking out of the Blackhawk war in 1832, 
he furnished provisions, ammunition, and transportation- 
wagons for Col. Isaac S. Moore’s Vermilion County Regi- 
ment, in which he served as captain and led the advance. 
He, afterward, organized a company of scouts, with which 
he served until it was disbanded. 

In a paper read before the Pioneers of Chicago, the 
Hon. Henry W. Blodgett thus describes Mr. Hubbard as 
he saw him at that time. ‘“The picture of him, as he led his 
Vermilion rangers up before the old fort, will ever remain 
in my memory. I think without exception, he was the 
nearest to my ideal of a frontier soldier, of anyone I have 
ever seen. Splendid in physique, six feet and something 
more in height, he rode a splendid horse, and dressed in 
just enough of the frontier costume, to make his figure a 
picturesque one. He wore buckskin leggings, fringed with 
red and blue and a jaunty sort of hunting-cap. In a red 
sash about his waist was stuck, on one side a silver- 
handled hunting-knife, on the other, a richly mounted 
tomahawk. His saddle and horse-accoutrements were ele- 
gant, I might say, fantastic, and altogether he made a 
figure ever to be remembered.” 

Mr. Blodgett further says, “I may be allowed to men- 
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tion a debt, which the State of Illinois owes to Mr. Hub- 
bard, which, I think, has never been duly accredited to 
him. Mr. Hubbard was in the Legislature of this State 
when the question of locating the terminus of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal was before it. The governor of the 
State, had sent some commissioners to examine the terri- 
tory through which it was proposed to construct the canal, 
and some of them seemed strongly inclined to recommend 
the mouth of the Calumet River as its northern terminus, 
as it was thought it would be cheaper to follow up the 
Calumet, to what is known as the Sag, and thence down 
the valley of the Des Plaines River, than to cut through 
the hard ground between the south branch of the Chicago 
River and the Des Plaines. 

“After hearing the arguments upon this point, Mr. 
Hubbard took a map, and called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the fact that the mouth of the Calumet River, is 
within a few hundred yards of the Indiana state-line, and 
suggested that it was expected that wherever the canal 
terminated, a great city would grow up, and pertinently 
asked, whether it was desirable that the coming city, at the 
terminus of the canal, should be, as much of it in the State 
of Indiana as in Illinois, when the entire expense of con- 
structing the canal would devolve upon our State. This 
practical business view of the question, settled it, and the 
mouth of the Chicago River was made the terminus instead 
of the mouth of the Calumet. 

“So you will see that the State of Illinois is indebted to 
the sagacity of Gurdon S. Hubbard, for locating this 
great city, where IIlinois gets the principal benefit of it.” 

Mr. Hubbard represented Vermilion County in the 8th 
general assembly during the winter of 1832-3. At this 
session, he introduced a bill for the construction of the 
I]linois-and-Michigan Canal, which passed the house, but 
was defeated in the senate. He then substituted a bill for 
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a railroad which was defeated by the casting-vote of the 
presiding officer. 

He attended every session of the legislature thereafter 
and urged the passage of the canal-bill, until it was finally 
accomplished. He, in company with William F. Thornton 
and William B. Archer, were appointed the first board of 
canal commissioners, and in 1836, at a celebration of the 
beginning of work, he dug the first spadeful of dirt. 

At this celebration, my father, the late Richard J. 
Hamilton, one of the orators of the occasion made the 
prediction that there were persons then living who would 
live to see Chicago a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
for which prediction he was interrupted by shouts of 
laughter and ridicule, and was told that he was crazy. 

In 1834, Mr. Hubbard moved from Danville to Chi- 
cago, and-erected at the southwest corner of LaSalle and 
South Water streets, the first large brick building. Be- 
cause of its size and permanent construction, the building 
was called Hubbard’s Folly. 

By act of the legislature in 1835, the town of Chicago 
was incorporated with Gurdon S. Hubbard, John H. Kin- 
zie, Ebenezer Goodrich, John K. Boyer, and John S. C. 
Hogan as trustees. 

He was a director of the Chicago branch of the State 
Bank of Illinois, was one of the incorporators of the Chi- 
cago Hydraulic Company that built its pumping-station 
at the foot of Lake street, and supplied portions of the 
south and west sides with water. In 1848, he became one 
of the organizers of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

In 1836, he organized the firm of Hubbard & Co., his 
partners being Henry G. and Elijah K. Hubbard. This 
firm did a large forwarding and commission business and 
established the Eagle Line of steamers and vessels, be- 
tween Buffalo and the upper lakes. This year, he wrote 
for the tna Insurance Co. the first insurance policy ever 
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which he conducted until 1868. 

In 1835, he packed three thousand five hundred hogs 
and for many years thereafter he was known as the largest 
packer in the West; he continued this business until his 
large plant was destroyed by fire in 1868. 

In later years, in connection with A. T. Spencer he 
established a line of steamers to Lake Superior, conspicu- 
ous among them being the Superior and Lady Elgin, both 
of which were lost. After the destruction of his packing- 
house, he organized a company for the direct importation 
of tea from China. The great fire of 1871 destroyed this 
enterprise and crippled him financially, and from that 
time he retired from active business. 

Early in life, Mr. Hubbard embraced the Christian 
faith and became a communicant of the Episcopal Church. 
In company with John H. Kinzie and wife, and others, he 
organized the St. James Episcopal Church and was, for 
many years one of its officers. 

In later years, he aided in the formation of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, of which he was a member at 
the time of his death. 

Politically, he was a Whig and in the Log-Cabin Hard- 
Cider campaign of 1840, he with John H. Kinzie, George 
W. Dole, and others, was selected as a delegate to the 
Whig convention, which was held at Springfield. They 
took with them a full-rigged ship, which was mounted on 
wheels, emblematical, not only, of the Ship of State but 
of the great commercial capital of this State, which they 
then believed Chicago was destined to become. 

After the formation of the Republican party, Mr. Hub- 
bard transferred his allegiance to that party, and with all 
his energy advocated its principles and worked for its suc- 
cess. He had long been a personal friend and admirer of 
Lincoln, and by his efforts contributed largely to that 
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gentleman’s nomination. He was one of the committee 
that erected the Wigwam, at the southeast corner of Lake 
and Market streets, the building in which Mr. Lincoln 
was nominated for the presidency, in May, 1860. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hubbard on that committee were Charles 
N. Holden, Peter Page, Edward Ransom, and Sylvester 
Lind. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, he gave freely of 
his time, and contributed largely of his means in raising 
and equipping the troops and was foremost in every enter- 
prise organized by the citizens to aid the government and 
preserve the Union. 

Such is a brief sketch of the career of one of Chicago’s 
earliest and greatest pioneers. 

For almost seventy years, he was a resident of our 
State and city and during all that time he so lived that 
he was honored and beloved by all who knew him, and 
when on September 14, 1886, at the age of eighty-four 
years, he sank peacefully to rest, he left behind him, the 
honorable record of a well-spent life. 

I conclude by again quoting Judge Goodrich, who says, 
“There are few of the numerous veins of commerce and 
wealth-producing industries, that draw to this pulsating 
heart of the Great West, that boundless agricultural and 
mineral wealth, which through iron arteries and water- 
craft is distributed to half a world, that have not felt the 
inspiration of his genius and been quickened by his enter- 
prise and energy. 

“Those who believe that in the world’s coming history, 
its crowned heroes and benefactors are to be those who win 
the bloodless victories of peace, and by acts of self-sacrifice 
and beneficence, scatter widest the blessings of Christian 
civilization, will hold these men, and Gurdon S. Hubbard 
as a prince among them, in highest honor and esteem.” 


Mr. PresipENT: On behalf of Mrs. Hubbard, I pre- 
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sent to you this Memorial Tablet and request that you 
receive it and give it a place in your Society’s collection. 
It is the work of Mrs. Julia Bracken Wendt, and is con- 
sidered by Mr. Hubbard’s family and friends, to be a 
very faithful reproduction of his features, as well as a 
most commendable specimen of the sculptor’s art. 


At the close of Mr. Hamilton’s address, Fernando 
Jones arose in the audience and spoke as follows :— 


Mr. PresipENT: Perhaps it may not be deemed out of 
place for one who knew Mr. Hubbard, intimately, for 
over three score years, to speak a few words upon this 
occasion. 

I join with Mr. Hamilton in his appreciation of the 
character of Mr. Hubbard as a thorough business man 
as well as a brave one under the most trying circum- 
stances ; but his most distinguishing characteristic was not 
mentioned. In early times, it was not deemed disreputable 
to impose upon the savages. The government did it con- 
stantly and the practice was followed by the officials and 
traders, generally. 

Among all the men who were connected with the fur- 
trade, I recall but one other than Mr. Hubbard who never 
cheated or imposed upon the Indians. In buying their 
furs or selling them such goods as they required, he was 
as scrupulously honest as with his neighbors or intimate 
friends. 

I am proud to remember him and glad to offer this 
tribute to his memory. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Jones’ remarks, President 
Head expressed the sincere thanks of the Historical So- 
ciety to Mrs. Hubbard for the Memorial, and its grateful 
appreciation of her noble gift, and the Society’s thanks to 
Mr. Hamilton for his interesting address, and requested 
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of him the manuscript for preservation and publication 
by the Society. 


Mr. Head then invited the audience to adjourn to the 
floor where the Memorial Tablet was to be unveiled by 
Master Gurdon Hubbard Hamilton. When as many per- 
sons as the gallery of the Main Hall would accommodate 
had found place there, young Master Hamilton released 
the silken cord that bound the flag, and the stars and 
stripes fell in graceful folds from the tablet, disclosing the 
striking likeness of Hubbard the Pioneer, wrought in 
bronze by Julia Bracken Wendt. 


After the spontaneous applause which greeted the un- 
veiling had subsided, Rev. E. M. Williams, the son-in- 
law of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Hubbard, read the following 
poem, composed for the occasion by Prof. Horace Spencer 
Fiske, of the University of Chicago, who was unable to be 
present at the unveiling: 
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In MEmory OF 
GURDON SALTONSTALL HUBBARD 
1802—1818—1886 


In boat-songs of the daring voyageurs 
He caught the pens of a mighty mart; 

In rushing waves along these wind-swept shores 
He felt the beating of swift Commerce’s heart ; 

The flower-bright prairie to his inward eye 
Rustled in gold to feed the million’s need ; 

And silent trails he followed till the sky 
Revealed vast streets alive with Traffic’s roar. 

For faith was in his soul and cleared his sight ; 
And strength was his, as of the oak he blazed; 

And largeness, like the generous sky that raised 
Its roof above him; and a love of right 

That made this man a man of peace and might. 
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